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Vou. IV. 


To Our Agents and Friends. 





We Depenp on You.—In the November number 
we presented some arguments in favor of agricultural 
papers generally, and the Cuxtivartor in particular. 
We now wish to remind our readers, how much we are 
necessitated to depend upon local agents,—gentlemen 
interested in the agricultural progress of their own 
neighborhoods, to make up clubs for it. The exertion 
of a few hours, or a day or two, will perhaps put in 
the hands of from ten to fifty or a hundred individuals, 
an assistant and teacher of the greatest benefit in his 
pursuit, during the next twelve months. 

Tue CuLTIVATOR AS A CoUNSELLOR.—We are willing 
to warrant that no farmer can read the CULTIVATOR 
for 1857, without being reminded of some duty other- 
wise forgotten, informed of ways or means, where the 
end sought would otherwise be unattained, and led to 
enter upon 1858, a considerably more accomplished 
agriculturist than he now is. 

As AN InvestTMENT.—Fifty cents, if hazarded with 
even a chance of winning Five or Ten Dollars, would 
be considered a very littlesum. We offer for it, in the 
first place an amount of reading matter that in book 
form would be cheap at three times its present cost, 
and secondly, the almost absolute certainty thet by its 
aid many a dollar may be actually saved, and many 
an additional one made by any thinking farmer. 


Tue VoLumeE For 1856.—We are net afraid to assert 
that the volume of which this is the closing number 
has been a most decided improvement upon its prede- 
cessors, and we earnestly ask its readers to record their 
opinions on this subject in our subscription list for 1857. 
We shall leave no means within our power unattzined, 
to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the 
reading Agricultural community. We are now con- 
cluding such arrangements as can but add materially 
to the freshness, value and interest of its contents. 

THE Girt-Book or THE YEAR.—The RecistTer oF 
Rvurat AFFarrs should not be forgotten in speaking of 
the Cultivator, as it is presented, according to our 
terms, to every clubsubscriber. Nearly 50,000 copies 
have been circulated of the Numbers for 1855 and 
1856, an unparalled mark of public appreciation. The 
number we now offer is fully equal to its predecessors, 
and is offered as altogether superior, at its price, to 
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anything that has heretofore appeared in the course of 
our Agricultural literature. 

ProsPEcTUSsES.—Owing to a delay in printing, Pros- 
pectuses were only sent out with a small portion of 
the edition of the November number. They will be 
furnished to the balance of our subscribers, herewith, 
and we hope that every one will aid in their circula- 
tion. 

A Beavutirut SHow-BiLu.—We have just issued a 
finely illustrated show-bill in colors, which we will mail 
postpaid to any applicant, who will be obliging enough 
to place it where it can attract public attention. If 
Agents will inform us how many they can use to ad- 
vantage we will immediately send them. 

Tue Reatster has been already sent to Agents and 
others whom we hoped would use it for canvassing pur- 
poses. Any omissions will be cheerfully rectified. 
And if any subscriber will make up a club, when in- 
formed of his intention, we will send him a copy to aid 


in the effort. —_— 
Terms oF THE CULTIVATOR FoR 1857. 
One copy of the CULTIVATOR,----+--+-- Fifty Cents. 


Ten copies Cutt. and ten of the Reaister,-- $5-00 
Twenty of each (with an extra one to the get- 


ter up of the Club,) Codecveccoseesesecns $10-00 

TERMS OF THE CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN, FoR 1857. 
One Copy one year, in advance, -----------+-- $2.00 
Three Copies do. dO. = te teeeeeecens 5-00 
Five do. do. Me: ghee take cave 8.00 
Ten do. do. aie 0. Se Neaes 15-00 


TERMS IN THE British PROVINCES. 


As we have to pre-pay postage on all papers sent 
to the British Provinces, E1gHt CENTS must be added 
to the above terms for each subscription to the Curti- 
TATOR and REGISTER, and TWENTY-SIX-CENTS for each 
subscription to the Co. Gent. Thus: 


Ten copies of the Cutt. and Resa. will be- $5-80 


Twenty do. (and one to Agent,) ---+-++++ 11-68 
Three copies Co. GENT., one year,-+-++++- 5-75 
Ten do do Me) ~e Seinddad 17-50 


{2 For list of Premiums offered see last page of 
this number. 

f= Clubs need not necessarily take their papers 
from the same Post-Office—they will be sent to as 
many different offices as may be required. 


§-4 The moncy in all cases to accompany the order, 
and subscriptions to the CuLtivator invariably to 
commence with the January number. 

The CuLtivaTtor may be had from the commence- 
ment of the Third Series in 1853, neatly bound—price 
postpaid, $1 per vol. 
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Court-day in Bourbon. 





(Correspondence of the Country Gentleman.) 


Among the institutions of Kentucky, its Court-day 
Cattle, Horse and Mule Fairs are prominent; and con- 
spicuous among them all, stand those of Bourbon co., 
of which the usually quiet, old-fashioned town of Paris 
is the capital. As we consider these court-days most 
advantageous to the Kentucky farmers, we propose to 
describe one of them. 


First, then, be it understood that central Kentucky, 
composed of six or seven counties, of which Lexington 
is about the geographical centre, is claimed by the 
Kentuckians themselves, and not particularly disputed 
by others who have seen it, as, taken altogether, the 
finest cattle, horse and mule country in America. To 
these may be added the uncouth creature from which 
the mule derives a share of his parentage, the ass, no- 
where bred and grown in higher perfection than there. 
This noble country is about seventy miles long, east and 
west, and fifty in width, north and south; every acre of 
it available, and in cultivation either in plowed crops 
or blue grass pastures, with an occasional meadow of 
timothy forhay. Though a great stock breeding coun- 
try in itself, thousands of cattle and mules are brought 
in from the surrounding regions of the State, less fa- 
vored in soil and wealth, and from other States beyond, 
to be reared and fed off, or trained for market, in these 
rich pastures and cornfields. And as the great busi- 
ness of the country is agriculture, these descriptions of 
stock and the food to sustain them, absorb the atten- 
tion and capital of its farmers. From long custom, 
‘‘ court-day,’’ that is, the first Monday in each month, 
has been the gathering time of the people for business 
objects at the county seat, and it is now as insepara- 
bly connected with stock-jobbing—not Wall-street 
fashion, in corporation stocks and money—but in sell- 
ing and buying farm stock of all descriptions. 

As we said, other counties have their court-day fairs, 
but Bourbon claims precedence over them all; and 
tella Bourbon man that they had a good attendance at 
Lexington, Versailles, Frankfort or Georgetown, on 
such a day, and he will contemptuously throw it aside 
with, ‘* possibly—but it is not a circumstance to Bour- 
bon!” Be it so then, and Bourbon shall be our point 
of observation, with the saving condition, that accord- 
ing to the good people there assembled on the day we 
saw it, being just after the State show, it was far less 
in attendance and material than usual at a like season 
of the year. 

It was a charming, sunny October morning, with a 
gentle wind fanning a thin, blue haze through the at- 
mosphere. All around the quaint little town shone 
out from their natural parks, the grand old trees in 
the faded green and yellow garniture of autumn. The 
bed of the Licking, passing through the deep valley 
below, held a few scattering pools of water, for the 
warm summer drought had dried up every flowing chan- 
nel in its wayward course, and barely enough remain- 
ed to water the numerous droves of cattle, mules, asses, 
and the horses of the riders, which a little after the 
court-house clock had struck eight, began to thread 
their way into town. As they were driven in, the 
several squads of animals were gathered into little 
paddocks which are enclosed at the foot of the hill just 
below the court-house, preparatory to being brought 
on tothe “square” for exhibition and sale. Now, 
this square is a little huddled-up place, fronting on the 
main street, containing two or three acres, in the cen- 
ter of which is the court-house, with its wings of county 
offices, and around it some posts and a railing to which 
every rider as he comes into town on horseback “ hangs”’ 
his horse—pretty much everybody coming in on horse- 
back, by singles, couples, and squadrons, as they may 
or may not fall in with each other when issuing through 
the gates which lead out from their several farms and 
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enclosures; for few people out of the towns live on the 
road, and a great majority of them pass through one 
or more farms belonging to others to reach the high- 
way. By half-past nine o’clock the streets around the 
square are pretty well filled with people, a few pediar’s 
waggons containing harness, saddles, bridles, halters, 
&c., are stopped in front; a dozen or more auctioneers 
are in attendance, on horseback, ready for their work, 
and then the cattle, mules, jacks, jennys, horses, sheep 
and swine begin to gather in from the highways, or 
the paddocks below. 

And now commences such a hubbub, and shouting, 
and auctioneering, but each in its own well known de- 
partment, as is seldom or never known out of this 
aforesaid Paris. The buyers from the neighborhood, 
the adjoining counties, and the adjacent and distant 
States are all there, looking for what they want, and 
finding it, intent on making bargains. The stock-sell- 
ers, knowing quite as well what they are about, put 
their droves into the hands of the auctioneers, and in 
a few minutes a dozen tongues are laboring with might 
and main in crying their sales, and “throwing away 
bargains ’’—each one in the midst of the beasts which 
are awaiting the fall of his decisive hammer. One 
would think that in this confusion-worse-confounded of 
a dozen droves of mules, half as many of cattle, some 
of sheep, another or two of asses, three or four of hogs, 
and scores of single horses all mingled in the multitu- 
dinous mass, no one would know his own. But the 
men in charge are up to it, keeping their beasts in 
compact knots, and rarely missing one from his fold, 
each of which seems to know its companions as in- 
stinctively as a brood of chickens do their mother. 
For two or three hours lot after lot is struck off, and as 
the sales are made, driven back into the paddocks till 
the bargains are settled, and the exchanges duly 
made. 

By one o’clock the sales are chieflyover. The tavern 
dinner bell rings, and the assembled crowd adjourn to 
the tables. The inner man refreshed, the remaining 
unsettled business is closed up, the purchasers take 
possession of their new stocks, and by three o’clock in 
the afternoon hundreds of horsemen are seen mounted 
and wending their way out of town singly or ia squads 
as they came in, while a few, perhaps, not selling their 
stocks to their mind, are seen with their men driving 
them back to their homes. In another hour the town 
of Paris is as quiet as if hardly a stranger had ap- 
peared in its streets, and transactions to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in amount have all been settled 
and secured, 


A gentleman conversant with the business of court- 
days, told us that he had frequently known the bona- 
fide transactions of the day to amount to more than 
$250,000. Stock is usually sold at two to four months 
time, on bankable notes, payable either at home, or 
in the eastern cities. Cattle buyers from New-York, 
Penasylvania, and New-Jersey are frequently there, 
mule buyers from the same States, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Louisiana, while much stock 
goes back into the same neighborhood from which it is 
driven to different owners, who still feed and further 
improve it for a future court-day sale. 


This way of doing business we like. It brings every 
farmer and stock-dealer right up to the mark. The 
true value of stock is thus well known, men know what 
they can give, and pay it. Others know what they 
can afford to take, and sell. The business is done up, 
and no whining nor jockeying about it. Yet men are 
not obliged to sell, if prices rule too low. Sometimes 
on a dull day, sales are withdrawn and private nego- 
tiations effected ; but when parties are in earnest, the 
sales are all made under the hammer; and a prompt 
way itis. If our New-York farmers could have their 
stock sales at central points, we believe it would be 
greatly to their advantage; but as they have smaller 
farms than in Kentucky, and deal in a smaller way, it 
may be sometime before they adopt it. Yetthey must 
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ultimately come to it, as we get our farming systema- 
tized, and the proper divisions of agricultural labors 
arranged. It will be long before our farmers can in- 
dividually cope with those of central Kentucky in the 
number and value of their herds, but there is no good 
reason why they should not adopt a custom so useful 
in the sales and purchases of their marketable stock. 
—<_—— 


Chinese Sugar Cane. 





Messrs. Epirors—It is now generally known that, 
through the agency of the Agricultural Department of 
the Patent Office, seeds of the Chinese Sugar Cane 
have been imported and extensively distributed in 
small packages among farmers and others, in different 
sections cf the country, for the purpose of testing its 
adaptation to our climate, &c., and the agricultural 
value of its forage and seeds for stock-feeding, and 
the more important purpose of sugar-making in lati- 
tudes farther north than the true sugar cane can be 
grown. 


Within a few years past the Chinese Cane has been 
somewhat cultivated in France. The great object 
sought for there in the cultivation of this plart, is the 
juice contained in its stalks, which furnishes three im- 
portant products, viz: sugar, which is identica! with 
that of cane, alcohol, and a fermented drink anala- 
gous to cider. 


“The chief advantages of the Chinese Cane asa 
sugar plant (says Patent Office Report, 1854,) is the 
facility of its cultivation and the easy treatment of its 
juice. It is thought the rough product may surpass 
that of the sugar-cane in those countries where the 
latter is an annual, and like which its stalks and leaves 
will furnish an abundance of nutritious forage for sus- 
taining and fattening animals; as the molasses, too, is 
identical with that manufactured from cane, it may be 
used in the distillation of rum, alcohol, and the liquor 
called ‘tafia,’ which resembles brandy.” 


How far it may be for the interests of our country 
to go into the extensive cultivation of the Chinese cane 
for the manufacture of sugar and molasses, can only 
be determined by future and more extensive experi- 
ments. But facts enough have already been made 
public, to justify us in the belief that the Chinese Su- 
gar Cane is no humbug. For experiments the past 
summer have fully proved that the cane can be suc- 
cessfully grown, in all latitudes from New Hampshire 
to Georgia, and doubtless on all soils adapted to the 
growth of Indian corn. And also, that the juice of 
this cane is extremely pure and rich in saccharine 
matter. 

At page 220 of last Patent Office Report, is an en- 
graving representing the plant at full maturity—the 
heighth of which is marked 7 feet 2 inches. But it 
has been grown in this State the past season much tall- 
er than represented in the engraving alluded to. Col. 
B. F. Cutter of Pelham, N. IL., exhibited at the Hills- 
boro Co. Fair, Ist day of this month, stalks of it near- 
ly 10 feet tall. At our State Fair, the week after, 
stalks raised in the garden of Hon. Rich’d Bradley, of 
Concord, were exhibited, measuring 11 feet, and there 
was no extra manuring or cultivation used in producing 
these splendid specimens of cane. 

Last spring I received a small package of cane seed. 
It was planted late in May, on dry, gravelly land— 
seed sown in three drills 25 feet long, rows two feet 
apart. Its growth much retarded by drought in July 
and August. From this, and perhaps its being too 
thick in the drills, it only grew from five to six feet 
high. About the first of Oct. I cut it and fed to my 
cows; from the avidity with which the leaves and | 
stalks were eaten, I came to the conclusion it was a | 
No. 1 forage. But perhaps this plant may prove more ' 








valuable for fattening cattle, than for increasing the 
quantity of milk. Recently the cheaper kinds of mo- 
lasses have been somewhat extensively used in Eng- 
land, as a portion of the feed given fattening animals. 
The constituent or elementary principles of sugar, 
starch, oil, and animal fat, being identical, and com- 
bined in nearly or quite the same relative proportions, 
the inference is that the extra saccharine juice of the 
cane may be a valuable food for fattening cattle, for 
says the Patent 0. Report:—‘ There is also another 
feature in this plant which would seem to be worthy of 
notice, as a forage plant in the Middle and Western 
States; if the seeds are sown early in May, two crops 
of fodder can be raised from the same roots in the same 
season—say one about first of August, and the other 
in October.” 

About the middle of September, thinking my plants 
too thick, I cut out a portion of them ; the roots left at 
the ‘thinning out’ soon threw up numerous shoots, that 
were thrifty and green. On the 13th of Oct., the day 
I turned my cattle into the field, I examined the seed 
on the cane raised by both, Mr. Cutter and Mr. Brad- 
ley, and thought that neither of them had matured 
sufficiently to vegetate. By early planting, on a dry, 
warm soil, I have no doubt but that the seed may be 
be matured as far north as the middle of New-Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 


Recently some cheering and valuable statements 
have been made relative to its value as a “sugar and 
syrup” plant, to which I will refer, the importance of 
which, Messrs. Eds., must be my apology for the length 
of this paper. 

Mr. J. F. C. Hyde, of Newton Centre, Mass., in a 
letter dated 29th September, and published in the Bos- 
ton Daily Traveller of Oct. 2d, says: 


** My cane seed was planted about the 20th of May. 
It came up well and grew well, having reached the 
height of ten feet. A few days ago, the plant just 
being out of flower, or in other words past its bloom, 
I cut several stalks and stripped off the leaves, crush- 
ed the cane and pressed out the juice, which I boiled 
down to molasses ; and a fine article it is—as good as 
can be bought for fifty or sixty cents per gallon. The 
juice is very rich in saccharine matter, yielding from a 
fourth to a fifth of its bulk in good molasses. I was 
anxious to make some sugar, but not knowing the art 
I did not succeed. I have not a doubt but the finest 
of sugar can be made from it, and make it pay. I did 
not attempt to make champaigne from it, though it is 
said to make a good article. The great difficulty is to 
express the juice from the stalks, and nothing I know 
of will do it effectually but a sugar mil!, and those we 
do not have in these parts. But if this article proves 
on a further trial to be what I think it is, sugar mills 
will be erected in almost every town of the good old 
Bay State, and we no longer be dependant on slave 
labor for our supply of sugar and molasses. * * If 
this article should succeed perfectly, we cannot suffi- 
ciently estimate the glorious results of its successful 
cultivation. I fully believe from my limited experi- 
ence that we may successfully compete with Louisiana 
with its slave labor in producing sugar and molasses. 
With this sugar cane no part is lost, the leaves are 
stripped off for,fodder; the tops will answer for brooms, 
like broom corn, and even the refuse cane is said to 
make a fine article of paper. It is a fine article for 
stover, (green fodder) it is so rich in saccharine mat- 
ter; cows, pigs, and even horses will eat the stalks as 
well as leaves with the greatest avidity. The seed 
when ripened is good for fowls, pigs, &c. I believe it 
to be one of the most valuable articles that has been 
introduced for many years, second in importance to few 
things a farmer can grow. It is very desirable that it 
should be more extensively grown another year, and 
careful experiments made with it, so as to determine 
its comparative value as a field crop. I hope we may 
hear from others who have raised it, that we may the 
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better judge of its value on different soils and under 
different circumstances.” 


Surely, Mr. Hyde is quite enthusiastic and sanguine 
in his ideas of the great value of this newly introduc- 
ed sugar cane; and I trust he has not overshot the 
mark, but I am led to believe future trials of the plant 
will fully sustain his patriotic views; for I have just 
received a printed circular from Richard Peters, Esq., 
Atlanta, Georgia, headed “Chinese Sugar Cane and 
Georgia Syrup,” from which I will make some ex- 
tracts. Mr. P. says— 


“T feel it my duty to make known to the Southern 
public the result of my syrup making from the Chinese 
Sugar Millet, in hopes that others who have sown this 
valuable variety of millet, may be induced to work it 
up into syrup this season. 

“T obtained my start of seed during the spring of 
1855, from D. Redmond, Esq., of the ‘Southern Cul- 
tivator.”’ I considered it a ‘* humbug” from its close 
resemblance in seed and growth tothe “ Guinea corn,” 
until my children, towards fall, made the discovery of 
its being to their taste equal to the true sugar cane. 

“This year I planted one patch April 15th, another 
May 18th, near Calhoun, Gordon county, on land that 
would produce during a “seasonable” year, forty 


bushels of corn per acre, and this year not over twenty. 


bushels. 

“Seed sown carelessly in drills, three feet apart, 
covered with a one horse plow, intending to ‘chop 
out” to a stand of one stalk to six inches apart in the 
row, but failed to get a good stand, as the seed came 
up badly from deep and irregular covering; worked 
out, same as for corn, plowing twice and hoeing once. 

‘* By suggestion of Gov. Hammond, of South Caro- 
lina, I determined to give the syrup-making a fair 
trial, consequently ordered from the Messrs. Winship, 
of Atlanta, a very complete horse-power mill, with 
vertical iron rollers, that has worked admirably, crush- 
ing out juice for eight gallons of syrup per hour, 
worked by two mules, with one hand to put in the 
cane and a boy to drive. 

‘On the 13th of this month (September), finding 
the seed fully ripe, I had the fodder pulled and the 
seed heads cut. Yield of fodder (eaves) per acre: 
1,100 to 1,300 lbs. Yicldof seed per acre: 25 bushels 
of 36 lbs. per bushel. First trial of mill, 70 canes gave 
20 quarts of juice. 606 average canes, passed once 
through the rollers, gave 38 gallons and | quart of 
juice; passed a second time through, gave 2 gallons; 
40 gallons and | quart, gave 8 gallons thick syrup— 
(nearly one gallon of molasses to five gallons of juice.) 

“T carefully measured an eighth of anacre, having 
the best canes and the best stand, and another eighth 
having the poorest canes and the poorest stand. The 
result I give below, the canes having passed once 
through the rollers. 

Best Eighth of an Acre. 


Yield of juice from 3,315 canes,-----+-- 253 gallons. 
‘© syrup from 253 gallons of juice, 58} ‘ 
Rates per acre of syrup, -+-++++++-+e+s 468 =* 


(In this trial, 4} gallons of juice yielded a gallon of 


syrup.) 
Poorest Eighth of an Acre. 


Yield of juice from 2.550 canes,------+- 179 gallons. 
“syrup from 179 gallons of juice, 43} ‘ 
Rates per acre of syrup, -+++---++--++ “346 & 


(In this trial it required four gallons and one pint of 
juice for a gallon of syrup.) 

Thirty selected canes weighed 49} lbs., and yielded 
253 lbs. of juice. 

‘The juice should be placed in the boilers imme- 
diately on being pressed out, then boil slowly until the 
green scum ceases to rise; then stir in a tea-spoonful 
of air-slacked lime to five gallons of juice; continue 
skimming and boiling until the syrup thickens and 
hangs down in flakes on the rim of the dipper. 

“T have made the clearest syrup by simply boiling 
and skimming, without lime or other clarifiers. 








Nan 








** The lime is requisite to neutralize a portion of the 
acid in the juice; the true proportion must be deter- 
mined by well-conducted experiments. 

‘“* The cost of making the syrup in upper Georgia, 
in my opinion, will not exceed 10 to 15 cents per gal- 
lon. This I shall be able to test another season, by 
planting and working up fifty acres of the cane. 

‘*T am satisfied that this plant will enable every 
farmer and planter of the Southern States to make at 
home all the syrup required for family use ; and I be- 
lieve our chemists will soon teach us how to convert 
the syrup into sugar, for export, as one of the staples 
of our favored clime. 

Obtaining such unlooked for success with the Chi- 
nese sugar cane, I concluded to try our common corn. 
From a ‘‘new ground,” planted 3 by 3, one stalk to a 
hill, a week beyond roasting-ear stage, I selected 
thirty stalks. 


Weight of 30 stalks,-++---+-+++++++-- 35} Ibs. 
ce | ee ee 153 * 
Yield of syrup,:-+-+ CMG oaldld Caan L pint. 


“The syrup of a peculiar disagreeable taste, en- 
tirely unfit for table use.” 


I have no wish to aid in getting up an undue cane 
excitement, of any kind,—but while I have pen in 
hand I will figure a little, because I think the state- 
ments of Messrs. Hyde and Peters afford us a preity 
correct data or starting point. No doubt but the Chi- 
nese sugar cane, like all others of its genus, (Indian 
corn, broom corn, &c.,) is subject to great fluctuations 
in its yield, depending greatly upon the season, soil, 
manuring and cultivation it receives. Mr. Peters’ 
land, in a favorable season, would have yielded forty 
bushels of corn; but the past being an unfavorable 
season, the yield of corn this year would not have been 
‘over twenty bushels.” Had the past been what Mr. 
P. calls a “seasonable ”’ year, I can see no reason why 
his yield of cane would not have beer double; as a 
sequence, instead of 468 gallons per acre, he would 
have had twice that amount, viz: 936 gallons. We 
have hosts of farmers in this State that readily raise 
80 bushels of corn per acre; the presumption is, that 
the same soil and cultivation would produce a corres- 
ponding ratio of cane and syrup. If so, then the 
product would be quadrupled over that of Mr. Peters’ 
—viz: 1,872 gallons. The fodder, seed, tops for 
brooms, and crushed stalks for paper, manure or fuel, 
ought to pay the expenses of cultivation. 

Cost of making 1,872 gallons molasses, (taking Mr. 
Peters’ highest figure, fifteen cents per gallon,) would 
amount to $180.80. Reckoning the syrup at 50 cents 
per gallon, (and that is less than the price of a good 
article here at this time,) it would make $936—less 
$180.80 for manufacturing, leaves a balance of $775.- 
20, as the nett profits of one acre of land devoted to 
the culture of Chinese sugar cane, and manufacturing 
it into syrup. But throw out three-fourths of this as- 
sumed profits, and then there is a profit margin left, 
that ought to satisfy a man of ordinary desires. 

The present high prices of sugar and molasses, 
makes the introduction of this sugar cane peculiarly 
fortunate at this time if it succeeds in future trials, as 
we have reason to expect. 

Maple sugar was once an item of much consequence 
in this section of the country ; but the enhanced price 
of wood in the vicinity of railroads, &c., with the la- 


bor of collecting the sap, boiling, &c., &c., makes it an 
expensive way of obtaining “sweetening” for family 
use. Levi Bartuett. Warner, N. H., Oct. 22. 


We publish the above with pleasure, as we are glad 
to place on record the history of the introduction of 


this new plant. We know that neither Mr. Peters 
nor our correspondent have any desire to get up “an 
undue cane excitement,” but yet we fear that the fig- 
ures given above, may have a tendency to such a re- 
sult. That the Chinese Sugar Cane may prove a val- 
uable acquisition as a forage crop, and perhaps for 
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making sugar, is possibie—perhaps probable. It should, 
hewever, have a longer and more general trial, vefore 
extravagant hopes are indulged in regard to it. Mr. 
Peters, with his fifty-acre crop, next year will be able 
to show whether it can be advantageously grown in 
Georgia for making molasses and sugar. We are in- 
debted to Mr. P. for a bottle of the syrup made by 
him the present season, from which we should infer 
that there could be little difficulty in converting the 
juice into a very palatable syrup. 
—_—- 


The Trembles. 





Eps. Co. Gent.— Several weeks back in a number of 
your invaluable journal, a correspondent from N. C., 


if T remember aright, made some inquiries of you or 
any one, regarding a form of disease by common con- 
sent termed ** Milk Sickness.’’ He asked for some in- 
formation as to the cause of this distressing malady 
which has so far proven itself one of the opprobria of 
the profession. It is my fortune to be able to state 
without hazard, to a certainty, the cause or causes of 
this disease. I have waited thus long, hoping some one 
would take the trouble and offer some information, but 
I have seen none. The number which contained the 
request has been misplaced by me somehow; I am, 
therefore, not quite certain as to the locality of the 
writer. 

The agents that cause this disease are Copper and 
Arsenic. The former found in a state of nature as an 
oxide or su!phuret, or in the form of its native salts, 
the carbonate, sulphate, or arseniate. The latter, too, 
as found in mineral regions, usuaily associated with 
other metals, and its salts impregnating the earth toa 
greater or less extent. 

The following circumstance gaye origin to the dis- 
covery. Some parts of the fertile State of Illinois, af 
ford often in summer no stock water. The suffering 
stock will greedily suck empty every little puddie or 
track, or any place wherein water may have gather- 
ed. Itso chanced at this season of the year, that in 
tie little excavations left by some quarrymen who were 
getting out rock, small quantities of water would 
‘*‘seep,”’ and the cattle on their way home from the 
rich but dry prairies, sought out and eagerly drank 
the water. The leading one of the herd and her year- 
ling arriving first at the place, consumed pretty much 
all by the time the others got up. As the cow was 
owned by one of the workmen, she was noticed by him 
with some satisfaction at her drink. But by the fol- 
lowing morning the cow and her yearling were seized 
already with the “trembles,” and in a few days ex- 
pired, whereas none of the balance of the herd suffer- 
ed. The rich milk obtained from her ample bag was 
given to the children, and all of them had attacks of 
“ Mili-Sick.” The observation of the owner of the 
cow at the quarry, led to a further investigation. Those 
over sanguine for their own interest in their non- belief, 
furnished sheep, calves and colts to test the Water, and 
every one perished. Again and again was this repeat- 
ed, and each time the animal would be seized with the 
peculiarly characteristic symptoms of that disease, and 
die with the trembles. Some of the water was then 
obtuined and sent to a thorough chemist for analysis, 
who pronounced it tocontain Cupper and Arsenic 
mainly. 

Every symptom which marks this disease wil] bear 
out the truth of this discovery, more particular!y in the 
human subject. The poisonous effects of copper and 
arsenic correspond entirely to the symptoms of this dis- 
ease. The effects of arsenic, it is too well known, are 
an interminable retching with a distressed, anxious 
expression of ihe countenance, indicative of almost 
complete collapse. Those of copper are not unlike in 


their action upon the gastro-intestinal mucous mem- 
brane, besides a muscular weakness amounting to a 
paralytic condition of the entire muscular system, as if 
all nervous influence was cut off, with excessive pros- 
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tration and greattremor. The symptoms of the milk- 
sickness correspond exactly with the effects of these 
agents upon the human system. 

If [ recollect rightly, the writer from N C. said that 


in his section the poisonous spots were known with that . 


degree of certainty, that in many places, to prevent 
cattle from feeding on them, they had been fenced in. 
I will venture to assure him that if he will take the 
trouble to excavate a shallow pit in which during the 
night some water may collect, and bave it subjected to 
chemical tests or analysis, some form of the salts of 
copper, and perbaps arsenic will be found. In travel- 
ling through a section of Illinois, sometime since, and 
while stopping for dinner, a district was pointed out to 
me as being much affiicted with the “milk sick.” On 
resuming wy journey, I shortly after rode into a creck 
and happened to notice some coal jutting out from the 
bank. I at once procured a piece, and on breaking it 
apart, found traces of copper all through it. 

I give you these facts, Messrs. Editors, so that they 
may receive wider circulation, and also that observa- 
tions at large may be made to either corroborate or re- 
fute them. [ trust that every man so situated as to 
test these revelations, will do so and publish the re- 
sults, and thereby contribute not only to the stores of 
science, but be instrumental in alleviating the miseries 
and diseases of his fellow mortals, Because when the 
cause of a disease can be come at with certainty, a 
course of treatment can be devised that must prove 
curative. Isaac Hurcuinson, M.D. LErazsville, Ja. 

——— 
Fattening Sheep. 

In answering “A Young Farmer’s” inquiries upon 
this subject, made in the Co Gent., No. 13, Vol 8, I 
will merely tell him how other people’s sheep have 
been fattened, and let him use his own discretion in 
following it, or not. 

Sheep must be well protected in cold and wet weather. 
Sheds for this purpose are to be made, closed on every 
side but the south. Some straw should be provided in 
very cold weather for bedding. To fatten them, or 
any other animal in winter, keep them dry and warm. 
The more rest they have, consistent with health, the 
better they fatten. 

They need two and a half to three pounds of hay 
each per day, and from one to three gills of ground 
corn, or corn and cob-imeal. A varied diet of roots and 
grain is best, as it is not so heating as all grain. 
Steam the roots and chopthem fine. One feed of roots 
and one or twoof grain per day will lessof the amount 
of hay required. They must have fresh water twice 
a day at least—and a trough with tar sprinkled with 
salt, of easy access. Some green pine tops thrown in 
to them occasionally te browse on, are said to do well 
in lieu of the tar; but do not neglect to give them salt 
frequently. Chopped oats may be fed to them in place 
of corn, if preferred. They may be put up as soon as 
cold weather comes on, allowing them the use of a 
small lot in fine weather, with access to the shed. 
These are general directions, to be modified in their 
application to particular locations and circumstances. 

In addition, allow me to advise ‘‘A Young Farmer,” 
and old ones also, to provide themselves with a good 
agricultural library, in addition to their weekly or 
monthly agricultural journals. They will never regret 
the purchase, and I will guarantee an outlay of twen- 
ty-five dollars so expended, will be more than twice 
repaid by the information so procured. ‘A Young 
Farmer” will find ‘“ Randall’s Sheep Husbandry” 
soon pid for, by its telling him how to put on an extra 
layer of faton his twelve wethers, which will bring 
into his pocket sonre extra dollars. 

When you want an agricultural book or treatise, ask 
the editor of your agricultural paper which is the best 
work, suited to your wants, locality, &c., upon the par- 
ticular branch or subject needed, and he will not fail 
to give you good advice, especially if he is a Country 
Gentleman, or Cultivator. H.H. Rose Cottage, La. 
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The Malay Fowl. 





This bird is still a native of the Malay Peninsula, 
which lies in the torrid zone in the extreme southeast- 
ern part of Asia. It is supposed to be the true Gallus 
giganteus of naturalists, and by some authors is called 
the Kulm, or gigantic cock. 


' Until the introduction of the Shanghai fowl, this 
bird was eagerly sought after by all who wished to ob- 
tain fowls of great weight. The heaviest birds have 
reach from 10 Ibs. to 117 lbs. This fow) stands high 
upon the leg, and has often been known to take his 
food with ease from the top of 2 barrel head. Both 
sexes are quite quarrelsome. No breed of fowls can 
show greater variety of plumage than this, as some 
are white, others jet-black; there are also red, light 
brown, and dark brown birds. 

The cock has a thick, low, wart-like comb; head 
neat and serpent-like ; beak yellow, stout, and a little 
hooked; eye deeply sunk and piercing; wattles re- 
markably small, but there is much crimson flesh about 
the face and neck; plumage close and smooth, and of 
various shades of color ; neck long, with short feathers ; 
back much sloping; tail thin, long and flowing, the 
sickle feathers hanging quite low; shanks large, long 
and sinewy, and always yellow when carefully bred. 
His usual height is about 28 inches, and his weight 
from 94 to 10 Ibs,, though they frequently exceed these 
estimates both in height and weight. 

Our cut gives this bird too much breast, and is too 
short on the legs. 

The most fancy colored birds are dark brown, almost 
biack on the breast, back and thighs; neck-hackle 
and saddle a brilliant maroon, and very glossy on the 
upper side, inclining to yellow on the under surface; 
long wing quills, dark brown on the outer half; wing 
coverts metallic green; sickle feathers black, with a 
purple or green metallic lustre, according to the angle 
at which they are viewed. 

The colors of the hen’s plumage are less brilliant than 
those of the cock, and she is also much less in size, or- 
dinarily weighing from 8 to 9 lbs., though rarely reach- 
ing 10 Ibs. 

The white variety is less in size than the brown, 
though in form they are nearly the same. 

The hens are but moderate layers, are good setters, 
and fair mothers, if they are so fortunate as not tokill, 
by trampling, such chicks as may have passed through 
the smashing process of incubation. The chicks feather 
slowly, are tall, lean, and gawky, and it is difficult to 
fatten them before eight months of age. As table 





fowls they are coarse-grained, and of poor flavor, be- 
sides shrinking more in dressing than almost any other 
fowl. We should say, if asked, let them alone, unless 
they can be appropriated to some other use than for 
the production of eggs or for culinary purposes. 

Something like forty years ago, some large fowls 
were brought from different ports of Southern Asia to 
the city and vicinity of Philadelphia. These were 
bred quite indiscriminately until of late, and the re- 
sult was a large mongrel fowl of as many colors as 
affinities, which has passed under many names, as the 
‘‘ Ostrich Fow],” the ‘* Turkey breed,” the ‘‘ Big breed,” 
the ‘ Booby,” the “ Bucks County Fow!,” and even 
the * Malay.” —_— 


Cheap Green-Houses. 





The accompanying illustration is a section of a small 
green-house or pit, erected by Mr. John Dingwall of 
this city, for propagating and forwarding verbenas 
chiefly, and as a foreing house for ftowers. 

The labor in building is not included in the esti- 
mate, that being performed by himself, excepting the 
sash, which was made by machinery, and cost $54. It 
is fifty feet long—the front 3 feet 6 inches high, and 
the back 5 feet, being chestnut posts let deep into the 
ground, and that part above the floor of the green-house 
boarded on each side the post with inch stuff, the cavi- 
ty being stuffed with dry saw-dust, a and 6. 

















The highest point in the roof is 6 feet 6 inches, 
along which runs a meeting rail, c., supported by up- 
rights at the distances apart of eight or ten feet. On 
this rail rests the rafters, d, which are 3 by 3, but 2 by 
3 stuff would answer equally well, and look better 
from the inside. The sash are in one length, made 
with glass 6 by 8. 

The back roof, e, is nothing more than inch boards, 
battened over the joists to be water tight. 

To economize fuel the back, g., has the soil left in. 

The flue, f, is laid on iron plates, 3 feet long, 1 wide, 
and 3-16 thick, got up expressly for himself, which are 
cheaper than bricks and answer admirably their pur- 
pose. It must not, however, be used for the top of a 
flue. 

There is a shed the width of the house, some ten or 
twelve feet long, attached to the entrance, in which is 
the fire-place, room for coal, potting, &c., and which 
acts as a storm door to the house itself. 

The total cost of the whole structure is as follows: 


Sash, complete, 6096s 660% 600450668 $ 54-00 
Lumber, «+++ esse errs eee eeereeees 40-00 
Flue, complete,---+-++++++++eeeeee 25-00 
Nails, pulleys, &e., ec cer cree vccccece 3-50 

Entire cost, «+--+ +++++++eee- $122-50 


Here, then, we have a house fifty feet long and nine 
wide, for the small sum of $122.50. Who would be 
without such a juxury, when it can be had so cheaply, 
furnishing flowers for winter and the best of places for 
bringing forward tomatoes, egg plants, peppers, cauli- 
flowers, lettuce, cucumbers, melons, &c., for planting 
in the kitchen garden in the spring. EpvGar SANDERS. 
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Two Hours on an English Farm. 





When in England during the summer of 1855, the 
writer visited the farm of CHarLes LAWRENCE, Esq., 
situated in the town of Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Lawrence is a lawyer by profession, but culti- 
vates 260 acres of land m a most superior and syste- 
matic manner. The whole neighborhood of Cirences- 
ter, with the single exception of his farm, is owned by 
Lord Bathurst and another landlord, in whose families 
the soil has been held for centuries. This part of Glou- 
cestershire is essentially a rural district. Here, in 
fact, are the high grounds known as the Cotswolds, the 
home of the celebrated race of sheep of that name. 
The town of Cirencester is as rural as one can imagine. 
The only building in it of any architectural pretensions 
that I remember, is the fine old cathedral. The dwell- 
ings are low and seem mostly to be the homes of agri- 
cultural laborers. 


Not 40 rods from his office in the town, is situated 
the mansion of Mr. Lawrence. It has the usual En- 
glish accompaniments of lawn and shrubbery. I ac- 
cepted an invitation to partake of an afternoon dinner, 
and then mine host was ready to show me his farm. 
It lies on a gentle swell of ground, so that most of the 
fields have an inclined surface. The soil is mostly 
light and calcareous, but is not uniform—some parts 
are clayey. 

Tile drains have been laid in some parts, four feet 
in depth, but Mr. Lawrence considered that much of 
his soil was naturally dry enough. 

The farm is under a four years’ rotation, viz: 1st, 
root crops, 2d, barley, 3d, seeds, (grass, clover, rape or 
lucerne,) 4th, wheat. 

The soil is prepared at the beginning of the rotation 
for root crops, by turning under stable manure in the 
autumn to the depth of 5 or 6 inches. In the spring 
the reot crops are drilled in with a peculiar manure, 
which is of a powdery character, admitting of distri- 
bution with the seed. It is composed of pig and privy 
manure mixed with ashes and superphosphate of lime. 
Mr. Lawrence conducted me to a sort of excavation 
made in the side of a knoll, the only rough place on 
the farm, where he caused all the weeds from the fen- 
ces and roadsides, all dead leaves and vegetable litter, 
to be collected, and burned or charred. So much of 
these ashes is mixed with the pig or privy manure, as 
to dry the latter and make it manageable, and then 
to every acre 30 bushels of this compost, mixed with 
3 cwt. of superphosphate (home-made from bones) are 
applied. The field thus prepared has no more manure 
drawn upon it for 4 years; the second and third years 
it is put to barley and fodder, with only the usual pre- 
paration of tillage. The last year of the rotation pre- 
paratory to wheat, it is plowed nine inches deep, and 
subsoiled with Read’s subsoil plow. I should correct 
the statement that no manure is put on after the first 
year. Mr. Lawrence makes it a rule to sow one ewt. 
of salt per acre with every white crop (wheat and bar- 
ley). He considers it to strengthen the straw. 

In this way every year, one-fourth of the farm is 
manured, «nd grows root crops; another fourth yields 
barley; «nother fourth is in clover or other fodder; 
and the remaining fourth is subsoiled and put to wheat. 

Now for the stock of the farm. Besides half a doz- 
en horses, this consists of 25 head of cattle and 500 
sheep, all of which are fattened, sold off, and replaced 
annually, as I understood. The cattle are fattened 
in boxes. These are pens 2 feet deep below the stable 
floor and 8 or 10 feet square, with suitable railing into 
which the beeve is turned at the commencement of 
fattening, and from which it then does not come out. 
but to be sent to market. A feed-trough is provided 
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which is raised from time to time as the filling up of 
the box makes needful. 

The food of the boxed animal is made as follows :— 
Oil cake is steamed, and then (in a wooden box which 
holds enough for the 25 head,) it is mixed with chaff 
or fine cut straw, the two being put down in alternate 
layers until the box is full. The mass shortly ferments, 
and in a few hours the chaff or straw is perfectly re- 
duced toa pulp. Then the whole is mixed together 
and served out. Water is supplied ad libitum. 


In order to keep the animals cleanly and comforta- 
bie, and to prevent any loss of manure, they are daily 
littered with a small quantity of straw cut about one 
inch in léngth. This cut straw absorbs the liquid ex- 
crements so perfectly, and the weight of the animal 
packs the whole so closely, that the inmate of the box 
always has a dry and comfortable bed and a pure air, 
entirely unlike the ammonia-charged atmosphere of 
ordinary stables, as I was astonished to observe. I say 
a small quantity of cut straw was used as litter. This 
is true, i. e., the quantity employed is much smaller 
than would suffice were it uncut. The boxes are just 
large enough to be filled by the fattening of one ani- 
mal. The manure that results is rich from the use of 
oil cake, is uniform in quality, and entirely free from 
long litter. It is not, however, ready for application. 
In the spring it is removed from the boxes and carried 
a few rods into an adjoining rod or lane, where it is 
made into a pile four or five feet high and wide, and 
several rods long, and covered with a coating of road 
scrapings. When a field is subsoiled numbers of small 
calcareous stones are thrown up, which are drawn upon 
the farm road. They are rapidly pulverised under the 
carts, and in wet weather the mud is collected for coy- 
ering the manure heaps. It shortly forms over them 
a solid, quite impervious coating about one inch thick, 
completely protecting the manure from water and air. 
Within, the heap ferments, no perceptible loss occurs 
by escape of ammonia, and the whole is converted into 
a uniform fine black mass of excellent manure, rich in 
fertilizing ingredients, and, as it would seem, in the 
best condition for exerting a beneficial action. It is 
this manure that is plowed in before the root crops are 
sowed. 

Mr. Lawrence said to me with great emphasis, “ the 
secret of farming is a good flock of sheep.”” I had only 
a distant view of his 500 sheep, but from his lips 
gained an idea of the systematic manner in which 
they are managed. 

They are kept a greater part of the year upon the 
fields, and to furnish them constantly with green food, 
a variety of crops, viz: turnips, ruta bagas, mangold- 
wurzel, rape, lucerns and clover are cultivated, and so 
chosen and sown, that each one is consumed while in 
season, and before it passes its prime, and is then suc- 
ceeded by another. For example—in the early winter 
turnips are fed, while towards spring, when they be- 
come stringy and less nutritious, the mangold wurzel 
comes into use; and Mr. Lawrence thinks that at that 
season they make better feed than atany other. This 
change of food cannot but have the best effects on the 
health of the stock. The sheep are confined by hurdles 
for several days to asmall patch of the field, which they 
eat off completely, and also manure thoroughly; then 
they are put upon another plot, and so on until the 
whole plot is consumed. The sheep are raised for their 
flesh mainly, and not for wool. The barns and sheds 
are of plain, but substantial and convenient construc- 
tion. In one building is a steam engine used for driv- 
ing a thrasher and cleaner, flour mill, straw and root 
cutters, and an oil-cake crusher. The thrasher is a 
huge and complicated machine, as are all the English 
thrashers, but it does its work admirably, delivering 
into four separate bags, grass seeds, tail, good corn 
and extra, respectively. The arrangements of the 
barns and stables is admirable. 

The implement-shed transported to this country, 
would form a very respectable museum. The variety 
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of plows, the rollers, the searifiers, grubbers, seed- 
drills, clod-crushers, &c., &c., used on this farm of 260 
acres, cost their proprietor a sum that would seem 
fabulous to many an American farmer; but good im- 
plements, and enough of them, is the English rule, and 
it is the true one. 

At the time of my visit, Aug. 20th, the crops on the 
ground, wheat, barley, cabbages, turnips (2d crops), 
and ruta bagas, &c., bore the most healthy and luxu- 
riant look. The root crops were wonderfully uniform 
and well set ; not a vacuncy could be scen in a whole 
field. 

I have thus briefly sketched the chief points in Mr. 
Lawrence’s plan of farming, and although the outline 
lacks completeness and connection, still I trust it will 
exhibit what is meant by system in agriculture, and 
show how much one may see in two hours on an En- 
glish farm. §. W. Jonnson. or., 1856. 

—~— 


Periods of Gestation and Incubation. 





Among those engaged in the rearing of domestic an- 
imals, there seems to exist much uncertainty and 
doubt, and in some instances entire ignorance in rela- 
tion to the period of gestation in those animals—yet a 
little careful observation in that matier will enable 
them to know those periods sufficiently near for all 
practical purposes, although in this, as in most other 
things, there will be exceptions to the general rule. It 


appears to be the general opinion among stoek raisers, 
that in cases where the periods of gestation are longest 
the product will be a male: but this has not been the 
case among my own stock, the longest periods of ges- 
tation as often producing females as males. This thing 
however, I have noticed, that young animals do not 
embrace as long periods as old ones. 

The following table condensed faom the Farmers’ 
Eneyclopedia, I think will be found to approximate as 
near a correct standard as any that has been given. 

The period of gestation in the Mare 347 days—the 
Cow 284—Ewe—154—Sow 115—Goat 156—Ass 380-—- 
Rabbit 28. 

The period of incubation in the Turkey 26 days— 
Hen 21—Duck 30—Goose 30—Pigeon 18. 

This is given as the average length of the periods 
in the different animals mentioned. It has been ob- 
served that the larger quadrupeds vary more in the 
gestatory term than the smaller ones-—the smaller ones 
varying but little from the given time. 

From observations made by M. Teissier of Paris in 
5S2 mares, which copulated but once, the shortest pe- 
riod was 287 days, and the longest 419; making the 
extraordinary difference of 132 days, and of 89 days 
beyond the usual term of 11 months. 

From some carefully collected and very extensive 
notes made by Lord Spencer of England, on the peri- 
ods of gestation of 764 cows, it resulted that the short- 
est period of gestation where a live calf was produced 
was 220 days, and the longest 313 days—but he was 
not able to rear a calf y.roduced at an earlier period 
than 242 days. From the result of his experiments it 
appears that 314 cows calved before the 284th day, and 
310 calved after the 285th; so that the probable peri- 
od of gestation is to be considered 284 or 285 days. 

From experiments made by M. Teissier on the ges- 
tation of cows, the followlng results were obtained. 
24 calved between the 240th and 270th day, the mean 
time being 2594 days. 544 calved between the 270th 
and 299th day, the mean time being 282 days. 10 
calved between the 299th and 32Ist day, the mean 
time being 303 days. 

It appears from the above mentioned experiments, 
that from 40 to 41 weeks is the usual period of gesta- 
tion in the cow ; that a calf produced at an earlier pe- 
riod than 260 days is premature, and any period of 
gestation exceeding 300 days irregular. 
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Within a few years two eases have occurred in my 
neighborliood at variance with this rule. One was in 
which the period of gestation in a cow extended to 312 
days—in the other cow the period was only 250 days. 
In both instances the product was a heifer calf, and 
they were both ‘fully matured, perfect calves; also in 
both cases the cows did well after parturition and gave 
their usuel quantity of milk. One of these cows 
calved in March, the other in June. 

It will be noticed that M. Tiessier’s observations of 
the periods of gestation in the mare were mude when 
the mare copulated with the horse but once. This 
wonld seem to imply that in cases where the mare 
copulated more than once, there might be seme uncer- 
tainty about the period of gestation; how this may be 
I am unable to say ; perhaps others who have had more 
experience in the matter can determine. [I will men- 
tion one circumstance in respect to this subject, as re- 
gards the cow. Three years since I had five cows 
served by a bull which was kept some two miles from 
me—two of these cows were served the second time— 
one three the other four weeks from the time of the first 
service. The cows both calved just 284 days from the 
time of the first copulation with the bull. Now the 
question I propose is this. In the case of these cows, 
did conception take place at the first or seeond copuia- 
tion? This question I leave for others to answer. C. 
T. Atvorp. Wilmington, Vt. 

—<p— 
Underdraining with Stone. 





Messrs. Epirors—Having noticed in the Cultivator 
for Nov., 1856, an inauiry from Lucius Griswold of 
Milton, Ct., concerning underdraining with stone, I will 


say, if my experience will prove of any benefit to Mr. 
G. or any other farmer, he ia welcome to it, provi- 
ded you consider the information I give worth publish- 
ing. 

My experience in that line is of seventeen years 
practice. In 1839 I ditched around about four acres 
of the most perfect bog swamp Ieversaw. ‘The ditch 
was from two and a half to four feet deep, aceording 
to the ground through which it passed. It was dug as 
narrow as it could be and let the men use the pick and 
long handle shovel. This ditch surrounded the swamp, 
keeping mostly in ground dry on the surface ; still the 
outlet went through deep muck. [ filled from fourteen 
to eighteen inches with stone taken from the four fields 
about the swamp, elearing them of surface stone eom- 
pletely. Through this muck bed where the ditch was 
compelled to run, it was necessary to place old boards at 
the sides and bottom, making a sort of rude trough in 
which the stone were plaeed and bogs thrown on them. 
The stone were all slightly eovered with either straw, 
turf, or fine shavings, {which I consider best,) before 
the ditch was filled: then with a plow the work was 
soon finished by turning in the dirt taken from it. 

After its completion, there were drawa from the 
swamp 128 large cart loads of bogs that were counted, 
and after that the boys said they thought they drew as 
many more of which they lost aecount, but all done in 
the sumeseason. The first crop raised on it was buck- 
wheat, and since that time up to the present day, that 
swamp has been planted, sown, pastured or mown, as 
other cry land on the farm, the water from the outlet 
running freely and steadily ever since the work was 
finished, without any intermission. 

At different times since 1839 I have underdrained 
wet land, (surrounding it in almost every instance,) 
always using smnall stone, taking some care in placing 
the bottom course ; after that throwing them in promis- 
cuously, and never yet have failed of reclaiming the 
land to my entire satisfaction. 

I have probably about 16 acres of land trippled in 
value by this method. 

I forgot to mention that I failed in one instance, and 
that was for want of sufficient fall in the outlet. Cor- 
netivs Du Bois. Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y 
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Connecticut State Fair. 





Messrs. Eos —Qur 3d annual Fair came off at New 
Haven last week. The last day for entering articles 
was on Monday, and on Tuesday the grounds were 
open only to members, and on Wednesday were thrown 
open to the public. 

The location selected by the Seciety, was ai! that 


could have been desired, being less than a mile from ,; 


the Rail-Road Station, and near the village of Kast 
Haven. About 30 acres were enclosed with a substan- 
tial fence, and with all the arrangements on the 
grounds, were well planned—temporary buildings be- 
ing erected fur the mechanical, manufacturing and fine 
arts departments, and for the others, tents. In the me- 
chanical rooms was an engine with sufficient shafting 
to propel all the implements desired. The track for 
the exhibition of horses was a half mile in length, and 
I must say that I never saw at a Fair, so perfect g 
course—almos wholly level, and in prime erder—not 
a stone, however small, allowed. 

As regards the articles entered for exhibition, —the 
list of horses was quite numerous—over 400 entries 
having beer made on the books of the Society, and in 
this department it was conceded that the show was 
very complete, not only as regards numbers, but in the 
actual worth and appearance of the animals, and, with- 
out boasting, allew me just to say that if any neigh- 
boring State of the size of Connecticut, wishes to take 
the palm as regards the number of good roadsters or 
horses of all work, why all is—just let them try. 

As regards the cattle, though there were some choice 
animals—for instance, Messrs. Hurlbut’s Devon Bull, 
and Geo. C. Hitcheock’s noble Durham, and a few oth- 
ers—yet taken as a whole the show was in this respect 
somewhat inferior to former ones—the entries number- 
ing about 250. The same remarks would apply to the 
swine,—not a single specimen of the Berkshires being 
on the ground. There were a few choice Suffolks how- 
ever. A fine boar of this breed was exhibited by W. 
L. Bradley of West Meriden. 

The sheep were wel! represented, by Messrs. Gold 
and Hart of Cornwall, Giles of Woodstock, Hopson of 
Kent, and Whiting of Torrington. 

In the vegetable department there were as usual 
some mammoth specimens of the squash family—the 
steward of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Hartford 
showing six—two of which were marked 181 and 166 
pounds respectively. 

The horticultural show was very fine indeed. The 
coilection of pears and grapes exceeding anything of 
the kind ever brought together in our State. Beauti- 
ful specimens of the former were shown by C. B. Lines, 
E KE. Clark, Chas. Beers, @. Cornwall, and Juha E. 
Wylie. Some luscious specimens of the “ Columbia’ 
by the latter gentleman. 

Peaches were exhibited by P.H. Ashton, L. A. Ben- 
ham and C. M. Beebe, all of which were worthy of 
especial notice. 

Grapes were shown by Gen. Jas. Case of Canton. H 
N. Re-ton of Fair Haven, Rev Jos. Eldridge of Nor- 
folk, Jas. Craig, C. B. Lines, O. F. Winchester, CS. 
Matby, (2 plates very fine,)—1-species styled “ Allep- 
po” by Mr. EC. Reed, which looked specially tempt- 
ing. Some choiee “ Victoria Hamburg” and ‘“ Mus- 
eat St. Alexandrias’’ were shown by Mr. H. Burr. 

Fine Cabbages were shown by 0. Brown, West-Ha- 
ven—Carrots by J G. North, New-Haven—a very fine 
collection of garden vegetables were shown by A. Hol- 
ford, gardener to E. C. Reed of New-Ifaven. 


In the department devoted to Agricultural Imple? 
ments was a one horse mowing machine, manufactured 
by Messrs. Colborn, Ansonia, Ct—price $60, which 
attracted a good deal of attention—Delano’s indepen- 
dent tooth horse rake, especially adapted for uneven 
ground—two or three grain mills—Mr. D, W. Share of 
Hamden with his horse hoes, patent harrows, &¢, and 
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a new corn planter, with which he planted (on the Fair 
Grounds) corn—put plaster ix the hill, and planted 
beans between the corn, all at one operxtion! A re- 
cently patented corn-sheller, made in Hartford, into 
which the corn is dropped sideways instead of end first, 
was shewn—also a potato digger, manufactured in 
Manchester. 

Taking it as a whole, I must say that the Fair was 
highiy successful, and must have ;roved satisfactory 
to all concerned—the told receiyts not varying wuch 
froin $10,006. 

And jast allow me togay that you of the Empire 
Strte unust look well to your faurels won in the depart- 
ment of Agricultare, for the eld Nutmeg State is just 
finding out that she has within her dowains rich and 
fertile lends, which only need enterprize connected with 
skill, to pluce her among tke foremost States of the 
Union. sctuatiiiitaiais 

Removal of Plants in Winter. 

Messrs. Epirors— Can I ask a few questions 
through your Cultivator? 

Can flower reots, bulbous or otherwise, be taken up 
in the fall, and put up in sach a way as to carry from 
one State to another in mid-winter, without injury, and 
how can it be done ? 

Which would be the better way of carrying small 
fruit, by cuttings or roots? 

Can roses be carried in the same way? A Lover 
oF Goop Tuines. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


So much depends on the relative hardiness and te- 
nacity of life of the plants wished to be removed under 
the conditions named, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
advise without knowing the particular kinds. 

As a general rule with all those herbaceous plants 
with bulbous or fleshy roots, as Paonias, Dielytra, &c., 
as well as the true bulbs, as Narcissus, &c., there will 
be no difficulty. Just before hard weather sets in, take 
them up out of the ground and stow away in a cool 
dark cellar, till required to remove; then pack them 
well in boxes with sawdust, where they had better re- 
main, stowed away in a cool place till spring opens. 

Plants with more or less foliage and swall roots, as 
Phlox, Sweet William, &c., will be more difficult. 
Taken up as above and laid close in boxes, with a little 
just moist mold with them, and placed in a very cool 
cellar, they might hold out until the spring, if kept 
from too severe a freezing in their journey. 

Cuttings of the small fruits, can be readily preserved 
with their ends in moist soil in a cellar, or packed in 
sand nearly dry; the bushes can also be kept the sawe 
way with care in putting by. E. &. 

—<— 
Brown Bread and Cookies, 


Messrs. Epirors—Below I send you two receipts 
which we think are worthy a piace in your paper 
Having tried them for some time we can pronounce 
them superior: 


Receipt For Brown Breap.—Take of Indian meal 
and canaille, each 34 tea-cupsful, or 3 of Indian meal 
and 4 of unbolted wheat—| qt. sour milk—balf a tea- 
cupful molasses—1 egg—1 tea-spoonful saleratus—then 
steam three hours and bake half an hour. 

Cooxtes—Extra —Take one pound white sugar— 
1 pt. sour cream—half an ounce hartshorn—mix very 
hard, and roll them. Some add a little salt and nut- 
meg. Svyo. 





Ham. 
A good way of keeping bacon through the summer, 


is to take it as soon as brought in from the smoke house, 
cut it up in slices and fry till done about balf as much as 
you would for the table; then pack tightly in the lard 
that fries out of it, but if that is not sufficient, lard must 
be melted and poured on sufficient to cover it else it 
will mould. This is a very convenient and safe mode 
of preserving ham, much superior to packing in lard 
without first frying. £ &£. 
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Dickey’s American Butter Worker. 


Messrs. Tucker & Son—You politély requested 
of me a cut and description of my Butter Worker, 
which I exhibited at the State Fair at Watertown, and 
I cheerfully comply with your request, feeling assur- 
ed that the readers of your valuable periodicals will 
appreciate a machine, whose merits as a great labor- 
saving machine, have long been established beyond 
a doubt. 


The cut gives an imperfect idea of the machine— 
which consists of a square box about two feet long, one 
foot and nine inches wide, and one foot and one inch 
deep, standing on legs. This is the largest size, calcu- 
lated to work from 12 to 26 pounds of butter at one 
working. On the inside of the box, on one side, is a 
system of wooden knives for gashing the butter. Di- 
rectly below these knives is,a groove across the bottom 
of the worker, and little holes in this groove through 
which the buttermilk escapes into an apartment be- 
tween the first and second bottom, and is received ina 
dish under the worker. A corrugated or sharp ridged 
presser is suspended near one side of the box, on the 
inside, which is nade to move freely towards and from 
the knives, by means of a compouna lever. The con- 
struction is such that the leverage and mechanical ad- 
vantage incrense as the bandle or working lever is 
brought down, thus thrusting the presser toward the 
knives with an increased force. The presser stands 
inclined to an angle of about 40 degrees, so that the 
ridges appear like seats rising one above another. 


The butter is put into the machine and pressed 
against the knives. When the presser is withdrawn, 
as the butter stands on a very narrow base, it falls 
back towards the presser, when the presser and knives 
gash it in a different place every time the lever is 
brought down. The buttermilk flows readily into these 
gashes made in the butter by the knives, and when 
these gashes are closed by pressing, the buttermilk es- 
capes. The salt may be worked in at the same time, 
very evenly ; and if it is desirable to wash the butter, 
(which we do not approve) a stream of water may be 
kept pouring on the butter during the process of work- 
ing, which will all flow readily into the apartment be- 
low the butter, and be received in a vessel] without one 
drop of slop. 


WHAT IS THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORKING BUTTER? 


After churning cream until the butter has come, and 
haz been gathered into one clump, the whole mass is 
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full of large and smal! globules of buttermilk. These 
must be got out in order to preserve the butter. Were 
it not for these globules butter would need no working. 
Submitting a clump of butter to a very powerful press 
will by no means furee out the buttermilk, even if the 
butter be hard or very soft, or enly pliable. The less 
butter can be handled, either by pressing, working, 
kneading or gathering, and get out the buttermiik, the 
better the butter wil) be; and after all the buttermilk has 
been pressed out any more working is unnecessary, and 
+ often very injurious to the good flavor and fine texture 
of butter. Butter is often spoiled by being worked too 
much, and still the buttermilk may not all be extraet- 
ed; and the best of butter will soon become salvy, 
sticky, and almost entirely destitute of any guod fha- 
vor, by being worked a few minutes too long. 

Since the grand object of working butter isto get 
out the buttermilk, common-sense philosophy teaches 
us to make deep and long gashes in the mass to be 
worked, inte which gashes the buttermilk readily flows; 
and then, by closing these gashes, as it is very difficult 
to force these globules of buttermilk into the butter 
again, they quickly flow away. Gashing butter and 
then pressing the mass sufficiently hard to close these 
gashes, is the only correct and philesophical principle 
of working butter. Working butter with a ladle is 
the true «nd philosophical mode of working it, but is 
a very laborious operation, and requires the expendi- 
ture of a great amount of unnecessary strength, be- 
cause with the ladle we are not able to avail ourse!ves 
of any mechanical advantage, neither ‘n gashing or 
pressing it. Working butter by passing a roller over it 
is by no means a good and economical way of getting 
out the buttermilk—and it will most assuredly injure 
the flavor of the butter before the buttermilk can be 
got out. Working butter with the bare hands is the 
most laborious, injurious and ridieulous mode in all 
butterdom; and those who practice it always complain 
most bitterly of the very great expenditure of strength 
in working only a little mass. By melting butter only 
a little, we destroy its flavor and render it adhesive 
and salvy—and as the hands are warm enough to meit 
butter. it cannot be handled without melting more or 
less of it. And furthermore, the hands and fingers 
are very inefficient and impotent instruments to press 
or squeeze anything with—because in them we cannot 
avail ourselves of any mechanical advantage. A far 
more economical way would be, where the hands are 
used, to mount on to it with the bare feet. It would 
be no more sordid or tidiculous tnan working it with 
the hands. Passing butter between corrugated or flu- 
ted rollers, by which the butter is crushed, mashed, or 
flattened out, will certainly injure the flavor of butter, 
before the buttermilk ean be got out; and if a dairy- 
maid can make good butter by working it with her 
hands, or feet, or rolling press, we may rest assured 
that with a proper butter worker, she would be able to 
make butter of a very superior quality. With these 
remarks, we will revert to the 


EXCELLENCE AND ADVANTAGES OF DICKEY’S WORKER, 


when compared with the numerous butter workers now 
in use., 

This machine works butter on the Jadle principle— 
the most correct and philosophical mode of working— 
gushing and pressing the whole mass, alternately. It 
works all that is put into the worker at once, very 
evenly. One portion cannot be worked, while another 
portion remains unworked. When butter is very hard 
and unpliable, and cannot be worked with a ladle, nor 
with any other machine, within our knowledge, it can 
be readily worked with this machine, without warming 
| it. Another very important advantage of this machine 
| is, the rapidity with which it works the butter. A 
female of ordinary strength, who is aceustomed to spend 
from two to three hours working twenty or twenty-five 
lbs. of butter, taxing all her strength (and every but- 
|) ter-maker will testify that working butter is a very 
| laborious task), can work and salt that number of 
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pounds, most neatly and thoroughly, ia five minutes. ; of superphoephates, on eight different samples from 


We know this to be the truth; and what we have said 
in relation to this butter worker, we have penned in 
all honesty and conscientiousness. Having used one 
of these workers, during the past season, in our own 
small dairy, we know it to be a very great labor sav- 
ing machine, and amost complete remedy for a female's 
lame hands, arms and shoulders, which have been 
made so by working butter. 

Any further information in relation to this machine, 
may be obtained of the patentee, E. Y. Dickey, Hope- 
well-Cotton Works, Chester Co., Penn., or by address- 
ing the subscriber, S. Enwarps Topp. Lake Ridge, 
Tompkins Co., N. ¥. 


—_— 


Plan of a Small House. 


Gur correspondent, J. M. Wane, has sent us the 
accompanying plan of a house which he proposes to 
erect on a cellar where the dwelling was formerly burn- 


| 


a are 


<i 


L.k. 8 
ed down. The plan is similar to that on p. 28 of the 
Rural Register for 1855, with some alterations which 
give the two principal rooms a square instead of an 
octagonal form, by placing the closets between them 
and not at the corners; and also by flanking the kitchen 


with two small bedrooms. 


In answer to the question of our correspondent, we 
should say that it will be cheaper to build according to 
his plan, than to alter the present cellar walls to suit 
that in the Register. We cannot refer him to an archi- 
tect in his own neighborhood to make the working 
drawings, but as the plan and elevation are already 
given, any intelligent carpenter could undoubtedly 
perform the work, assisted by the suggestions contained 
in various parts of ‘‘ Downing’s Country Houses.” 

—<———— 
On Superphosphate of Lime. 














WRITTEN FOR THE CO. GENT. BY SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. 





The enormous quantities of material that have been 
sold under the name of superphosphate of lime, within 
a few years, with a prospect for increased sales in the 
future, prove that the use of a genuine article is re- 
munerative, and make all contributions to our knowl- 
edge of this subject of exceeding interest. 

In the Eastern States, where the soil is poor and the 
market good, this and kindred artificial fertilizers, 
have now become almost indispensable to many of our 
best farmers. 

In 1852, I published in this paper, the analyses of 
two superphosphates, then the only ones sold in this 
country, so far as I knew. Both were of a quality not 
inferior to good samples made in England, the birth- 
place of this manufacture. 

Since 1852, the business of making artificial ma- 
nures has increased to agreatdegree. There are now 
in market in our Eastern cities, eight brands of super- 
phosphate alone, which I can recal without looking up 
the advertisements. Last summer seventeen analyses 





five manufactories, were made in the Yale Analytical 
Laboratory, either under my eye or by my own hands. 
The results, published ia detail in “‘ The Homestead” 
of July 17, demonstrate that of these five brands, only 
two, viz: ‘‘Desure’s No. 1, Ammoniated,” and ‘‘Cor’s 
Improved,’ were manufactured with any respectable 
combination of knowledge and honesty, two indispen- 
sable requisites for this kind of business. And these 
manures contained respectively but 24 and 4} per cent. 
of soluble phosphoric acid. Hiitpreta’s Superphos- 
phate (New-York,) contained but 54 per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid, and of this none was soluble ! 


In face of these facts, he is a bold man who now 
buys superphosphate of lime. Farmers have commu- 
nicated to me their experience of the past summer, 
confirming the accuracy of the deductions I have drawn 
from my analyees, and recently I have had application 
for advice in the home manufacture of this fertilizer. 


The most advantageous method of preparation that 
has come under my notice, appears to be the foliow- 
ing, by Dr. ALexanDER Muetcer, Chemist to the Ag. 
Experiment Station at Chemnitz, in Saxony. It re- 
fers to the article made from ground unburned bones. 
I translate the essential part of the account from 
Ae Landwirth-schaftliches Centralblatt fer June, 
1856. 

After remarking that, in the ordinary method, when 
the ground bones are directly treated with acid, the 
action of the acid is chiefly spent upon the finest parts 
of the bone meal which least need solution or decom- 
position, and scarcely affects the coarser portions—he 
proceeds to describe his process which hus a reverse 
result, as follows: 


“The bone-meal is passed through two sieves so as 
to divide it into three portions, one consisting of parti- 
cles less than one-twentieth of an inch, another of 
grains jess than one-tenth of an inch, and a third of 
fragments over one-tenth of an inch in diameter. 


The bone-meal should be so fine that not more than 
40 per cent. remains upon the coarsest sieve. 

Of 100 Ibs. of meal, the coarsest portion is now well 
mixed with 25 lbs. of oil of vitriol, and after a little 
time 12 to 13 lbs. (6 qts.) of water is gradually added (a 
quart at a time) the whole being stirred. The heat thus 
preduced greatly facilitates the solution. The mixture 
is allowed to stand 24 hours, after which interval, the 
fragments of bone will be found so soft that they can 
be crashed in the fingers. The meal of medium fine- 
ness is now thoroughly mixed with the mass, and the 
whole allowed to stand again two or three days; finally 
the finest meal is stirred in, which brings the prepara- 
tion to a convenient state of dryness, or it becomes dry 
by a short exposure to the air, if thinly spread out. 

By acting on 100 lbs. of bone-meal in this manner, 
with 25 lbs. of oil of vitriol and 13 lbs. of water, about 
130 lbs. of superphosphate are produced, which is in- 
deed dearer than an equal weight of the common pre-+ 
paration ; but is equal in effect to 200 to 300 lbs. of the 
latter, and is therefore cheaper, to say nothing of 
easier transportation. 

The superphosphate thus made is a light gray, crum- 
bly or powdery mass; in dry air it does not become 
moist in the slightest degree ; to the taste it is not per- 
ceptibly sour, and therefore can be conveniently pre- 
served in sacks. 

The advantages of this plan of treating bone-meal 
meal over the common method are: 

1. The acid acts most powerfully on those parts 
which are most difficultly soluble. 

2. Therefore a much smaller quantity of acid is 
necessary, and thus the loss occasioned by the conver- 
sion of so much acid into comparatively worthless plas- 
ter is avoided. 

3. The greater concentration of manure cheapens 
transportation.” Yale Analytical Laboratory, Sept. 
27, 1856. 
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Male Cashmere Goat. 


The property of Rrcvanp Pzrenrs. of Atlanta, Georgia, imported during the year 1945, from Turkey in 
Asia, by J. B. Davis. M.D, of South Carolina. Live weight, 155 lbs ; weight of yearly fleece, 7 ths. 








Preventing Mice from Injuring Trees. 





Messrs. Epvtrors—I bave noticed two artieles in | 


the 13th number, 206th page, of the present volume of 
the Country Gentleman, on the subject of preventing 


mice from injuring trees One advising or rather giv- | 


ing as a preventive, melted tar applied with a swab 


Jate in the fall; the other, one pound of tallow to two 
quarts of common tar, melted and mixed thorongbly, 
and applied when warm. Now I do not doubt that 
either of these applications will prevent mice from 
gnawing where the tar is, but I dare not apply either 
to my trees. It is but a few years since a neighbor of 
mine, who had a fine lot of young trees, and who had 
been informed of the tar application, advised with me 
as to the effect. I said to bim that I would not risk it 
on my trees, but he concluded to apply it on his, and 
did so; the result was it kept off the mice, but to his 
great regret, the next season he found all dead where 
the application had been thoroughly opplied. Now 
there may be some other cause for the dying of those 


trees, but it certainly appears to me that any applica- | 
tion of the nature of tar or tallow, spread around and | 


coating over the bark of trees for one foot or more, 
must in some measure be injurious to hewlthfulness. 
I have been in the habit for several years, when I 


thought there was danger from the gnawing of mice, | 
of banking up around my trees a cone from six to ten | 


inches high, and have never to my recollection lost one 


tree that I so fixed; Inst fail I neg'ected to bank up + | 


numberof my trees, for the reasen the land seemed tu 
be so clesn from all material for wice to herber in, and 
the consequence was that [ lost + nun.ber of valuable 


peartrees P. H.W. Mohawk, N. Y. 





Underdraining with Stone. 





| 
' 


| I bad twenty acres of land which was so very wet 
| that it could be used only for pasture land. I was told 
| by the person I bought it of, that it had been in this 
wet state for thirty years to his knowledge, and it 
| could never be drained. I bought it with the intention 
of draining it. In the summer of 1833 I ditched it 
with over 1000 rods of ditch; this ditch was only two and 
a half feet deep, eighteen inches on the bottom, slant- 
ing down. This ditch I filled with smal) stone to the 
depth of 15 inches, then eovered the stone with a light 
covering of pine shavings sc as to prevent the earth 
from running down between the stones and thereby 
filling up the drain with dirt, which is the eause of all 
the trouble in draining in this way. Then I filled the 
ditch with fifteen inches of earth, lenving twelve inch- 
es for the plow, and three inches covering on the stone 
| and shavings, which will never be disturbed, and the 
| ditch will remain in good order always. This com- 
| pletely drained the lot, so that in the fall of 1834 it 
was plowed, and im the spring of 2835 it was plowed 
again und sewed to onts, and it produced forty bushels 
te’the acre, and bas been in eultivation ever since. 
The water rnvs out as freely now as it did the day it 
was finished, twenty-three years ago; from afl ap) ear- 
' anes it will stand good 200 years longer. 

This monner of draining [ learned by reading the 


(Genesee Farmer, published by Lutner TucKer in 
Rochester, in 1831. J. B.D. Auburn, Oct. 1856. 
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Durham Bull Calf Ghiveae at Eleven Months Old. 





The eleventh volume of Coate’s English Merd Book describes him as roan, born 17th December, 1854, and 


the property of the Hon. Joan Wentworta of Chicago. 


He was sired by the imported prize bull Balco (9,918) and is at the farm of the Illinois Breeding Association, 


at Summit, Cook Co. 


Dam Fancy by Meteor, (11,811,) Daisy by President (4,750,) Active by W ashington 


(1,566,) Panzy by Blaize, (76,)—by Blytae Comet (85,)—by Prince (521,)—by Patriot (486.) 








The Maryland State Fair. 





(Correspondence of the Country Gentleman.) 
Battimore, Oct. 23, 1856. 

Epitrors Country GeNTLEMAN—I arrived yester- 
day, and proceeded to the show grounds of the Mary- 
land State Ag. Society. The weather was all that 
could be desired, and a large concourse of people in 
attendance. The butchers of the city were just emerg- 
ing from the grounds as I arrived. They numbered 
about 250, and made a fine display—but what particu- 
lar part of the exhibition they filled, I did not ascer- 
tain, but in the evening at the Society’s meeting, one 
of the committees reported that they were prevented 
from discharging in full their duties by the arrival of 
the cavalcade of butchers. 


I examined the show yesterday and to-day, and 
found a large number of cattle upon the grounds—De- 
vons, Ayrshires, Durhams, Herefords, Alderneys, Hol- 
steins, grades, &c. The show of Durhams less than when 
I last attended the show here ; and from conversation I 
had with several gentlemen, I think the Devons and 
Ayrshires are supplying the place of the Durhams to 
some extent. 

The show of Devons and Ayrshires was quite large, 
and some very fine animals were exhibited. Most of 
the animals shown were in ordinaty condition. Devon 
bull ‘ Uncas,” from Mr. Wainwright’s stock, was on 

the grounds. The fifst premium, I think, was award- 





by J. Howard McHenry of Baltimore county. Anim- 
ported cow, ‘ Red Rose,’’ from Mr. Quartley’s herd, 
appeared to me a very good animal; she belongs to 
Mr. McHenry. 

Mr. Clement Hill showed about 20 head, mostly 
Durhams. C. B. Calvert hada large show of Ayr- 
shires, Alderneys, and Durhams, and there were seve- 
ral other exhibitors in the various classes, Mr. Mer- 
riman had quite a variety of stock—among them a 
Hereford bull and heifer purchased at our Fair at Wa- 
tertown, the stock of Mr. Bowen of Orleans county. 

The show of sheep and swine was excellent. The 
numbers not as large as at some former exhibitions, 
but of very fine quality. Col. Ware’s stock of Vir- 
ginia Cotswolds, imported and of his own breeding, 
were of a very high character. A few Shanghai 
sheep were shown, but I am not aware of any peculiar 
advantage to be derived from their introduction into 
this country. The swine, mostly of Chester and Berk- 
shire breeds, was very good. Poultry, considerable 
variety—some rare birds by one exhibitor who had a 
large collection 

The Horse ring, designed as the great centre of at- 
traction, was occupied by a variety of horses—some 
fast, and some not very fast—but taken as a whole not 
very remarkable. Some very good stallions of the 
Black Hawk variety. To-day a mile race was to come 
off on the course. 

The Implement Department was very well repre- 


| sented. MeCormick’s,Hussey’s, Atkin’s, Wood’s, Man- 
_ny’s, and Owen Dorsey’s Patent Reaper and Ra- 


| 


| the machines and which removes the grain. 


| ker, having three rakes fixed on a point worked by 


Hussey 


ed him at Philadelphia in his class, and also here, and | has also a rake on his reaper for removing the grain, 


he is certainly a very promising animal. 


He is owned | Ketchum’s mower was also on the ground, and the one 
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own was one of the finest made implements I have 
seen. On this a small wheel is placed about the cen- 
ter of the cutting blades, which steadies it, and ren- 
ders the machine much easier in moving from place to 
place. A great variety of plows, threshers, portable 
grist-mills, &c., were on hand. 

The Vegetable show was excellent. Domestic arti- 
cles rather light, except in the bread and ham line— 
the show excellent both in quantity and quality. 

A very clever portable self-supporting fence, costing 
from 64 to 75 cents per 12 feet panel—can be taken 
apart and removed panel by panel if desired. MclIl- 
rey is the patentee. His residence I did not learn, but 
presume the fence is made in Baltimore. It appeared 
to me an exceilent fence. No parts required to be set 
in ground. At the ends of each panel there are two 
narrow boards running from the top in the form of a 
triangle, and affixed to a piece of scantling or plank 
about 18 inches or 2 feet long which rests upon the 
ground and steadies the fence. The panels are held 
together by passing the top rail to which the slats are 
affixed, of one panel through that of another, and a 
pin is inserted, making the fence very strong appa- 
rently, and not liable to get out of order. 

There were a great number of show booths on the 
grounds, which detracted very much from the agricul- 
tural character of the exhibition. I regretted to see 
liquor stands dispersed around the grounds. The re- 
sult of these was apparent on Wednesday, in a very 
severe collision which took place, and in the melee a 
pistol or gun was discharged, and the charge grazed 
the arm of the marshal. There was too much evi- 
dence upon the grounds that the liquor stands were 
doing up their work. I heard many gentlemen re- 
gretting this, and the hope was expressed that it would 
be remedied hereafter. 

I went this afternoon with G. W. Dobbin, Esq., and 
visited his farm, eight miles from the city, on the 
Washington railroad, near the Relay House. It con- 
sists of 200 acres; his house in the midstof the forest, 
with a beautiful lawn opened in front of it, from which 
his place derives its name, ‘‘The Lawn.” Mr. Dobbin 
is bringing up his farm by judicious tillage to a very 
satisfactory condition. His principal crops are corn 
and wheat, and grass. I saw his fine Devons that won 
the prize at Philadelphia. They are remarkably fine 
animals, of great size for Devons, and first rate milk- 
ing qualities. They were from Geo. Patterson’s herd, 
purchased by Mr. Dobbin but a short time before the 
fair at Philadelphia, and were selected, I believe, by 
Mr Patterson as among the best of his herd. Much 
satisfaction was expressed by many gentlemen that the 
prize was awarded to Maryland in this class. 

I met many friends here, and received every desira- 
ble information in relation to the show from Mr. Earle, 
the President, Mr. Sands, the Secretary, the Trea- 
surer, Gen. Tilghman and M. T. Goldsborough of Tal- 
bot co., M. J. Merriman, Mr. McHenry, Hon. W. W. 
Bowie, G. W. Dobbin, Col. Ware of Virginia, A. Cle- 
ment of Penn., and others. I took some notes of Mr. 
Dobbin’s farm which I may write out. I leave this 
evening for Wilmington, Del. where I propose to visit 
Mr. A. Bidermann’s farm near that town. 


[We are much obliged to our correspondent for the 
above paper, and shall be very glad to receive the notes 
alluded to, of the remainder of his trip. Eps. Co. Gent.] 

—<_—- 


A Larce Woot Bustness.—The wool crop of Aus- 
tralia is said to be better than ever this year, notwith- 
standing the attention given to gold digging of late in 
that remarkable island. Some of the Australian sheep 
owners have been lately attending the sale of their 
clips in London, and there were men whose flocks num- 
bered 60,000 head, giving a clip of 300,000 Ibs. of 
wool in the grease, which brought 15d—say 30 cents, 
being a value of $90,000 for a clip, of which half is 
profit. This is quite a business. 








aa 





Buying Horses and Cows. 





I was much pleased with the article of C. 0. Per- 
kins in the 14th No. of the Country Gentleman, on 
rearing and training colts, and especially with that 
part which related to buying and selling horses. I have 


had occasion to buy at different times a good many farm 
animals, and although I am a very moderate judge of 
the characteristics of fine animals, and none at all of 
indications of diseases and blemishes, yet I have ge- 
nerally made much better bargains or been less cheat- 
ed and imposed upon than some of my acquaintances 
who have had far greater experience. If young far- 
mers would know the secret of my success, they shall 
have it—it is, never to buy of any other person than 
of an honorable and honest man—one who would rath- 
er lose a few dollars than carry about with him the 
stigma of a sharper or swindler—and in all practica- 
ble cases to take only those which such an honorable 
man has raised himself, or has had long enough to 
know thoroughly. I always prefer to buy an animal 
raised on the farm where [ find him—and I find it 
economical to give five dollars more for a cow that has 
not passed through different hands, which in other 
respects may be equal. Sometimes a very fair and ap- 
parently excellent bargain is offered me by a known 
‘swindier, but I always make it a rule to avoid him, 
and this saves me much trouble in the long run. 


Senex. — 
Winegar’s Automaton Gate. 





In answer to inquiries, we can state that after two 
years’ trial, this gate succeeds admirably ; and that 


W. H. Cuase of Union Springs, for whom the first com- 
plete gate was erected, informs us that for the two 
years it has been in constant operation, it has not cost 
anything for repairs. 

C. WivxeGar, the inventor, has recently constructed 
another arrangement for opening and shutting gates, 
without alighting, in some respects superior to the au- 
tomaton opener. It does not require the winding up 
of a weight, the movement being effected wholly by 
the hand on the lever in passing. It has these advan- 
tages over the other, that it is always ready without 
winding, and also if there should be a strong wind 
blowing, the force of the hand may be increased so as 
to compensate for the pressure of the wind. The gate 
requires but little practice toenable any one quickly 
to open it—we have seen it done without stopping the 
horse. We think it admirably adapted to a much 
used farm gate; but for an entrance gate to a man- 
sion, used by everybody, we should prefer the autom- 
aton. 

C. Winegar will send the irons for attaching to a 
to a common gate to render it an automaton, for five 
dollars; and for the new gate, for three dollars—his 
address is Union Springs, N. Y. 

—»p— 
Pumpkin Pies. 


Now that fruit is so much less plenty than usual, it 
will be necessary to make more use of tomatoes, pump- 
kins, &c., than formerly, and all of your readers may 
not be aware that the best method of preserving 
pumpkins for another summer’s use is the following :— 
Wash a good ripe pumpkin clean, cut it up with the 
rind on, having of course removed the seeds, &c., stew 
and sift ‘it as for pies, then spread it thin on earthen 
plates and set it in a warm place, the stove oven for 
instance, tiil nearly dry; then remove it to another 
plate and let it remain till dry as dried apple, then 
put it in a bag and hang it in a dry place; then all 
you have to do to make pies from it, is to put any 
quantity you wish into milk and let it soak over night, 
then add sugar, spice, &c., as for fresh stewed pump- 
kin. It will be found vastly easier than the old way 














of drying pumpkins raw. E. E. 
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The Horticulturist for November. 





The Mangostan of India. 


The last number of this interesting and valuable 
journal, contains a great deal of matter worthy of no- 
tice. The fine colored plate (of the colored edition,) 
presents quite a novelty, in a representation, drawn 
from nature, of the leaves, flowers and fruit of the 
world renowned Mangostan of India, the most deli- 
cious of all known fruits. This fruit, a native of Java, 
and other countries in that hot region, has recently 
been successfully grown and ripened in the hot houses 


of the Duke of Northumberland in England, and from 
these specimens the drawing was made. Itis repre- 
sented as globular, about two and a quarter inches in 
diameter, and in color a dark, rich chestnut brown, 
with some yellowish brown spots, and presenting alto- 
gether an exceedingly rich as well as unique appear- 
ance. We are informed that on removing the rind 
which is about the fourth of an inch in thickness, the 
pulp is found to have the whiteness and solidity of 
snow, with a refreshing, delicate, delicious flavor. The 
flavor of the English grown specimen, which we can- 
not suppose at all equal to those grown in India, is com- 
pared to that between a first rate peach and a good 
grape; but Dr. Abel, who enjoyed the opportunity of 
eating it at Batavia, in its native locality, says, “to 
define it by precise language would be difficult. After 
satisfying ourselves that it partook of the compound 
taste of the pine-apple and the peach, we were obliged 
to confess that it had many other equally good, but ut- 
terly inexpressible flavors. From its perfect wholesome- 
ness it may be eaten in any quantity ; and as it pos- 
sesses no luscious qualities, 1t does not soon cloy ‘the 
palate.” There does not appear to be any probability 
that it can be raised to advantage, even in our hot- 
houses. 





Culture of the Peach. 


A valuable communication is given from SaAmveEt T. 
Jones of Staten Island, N. Y., a most successful culti- 
vator, the chief items of management in which are brief- 
ly the following: 1. Low and open pruning, commenc- 
ing when the tree is young, by cutting out the top or 
central branches. 2. Preventing overbearing, both for 
the vigor and longevity of the tree, and for the size and 
quality of the fruit, by a free use of the knife late in 
winter or early in spring—shortening back the shoots 
and thus removing a portion of the fruit buds, and also 
removing any branches which become too long, allowing 
young shoots to grow out and take their place. 3. The 
trees are examined for the worm at the root, late each 
spring and early in autumn, according to the well- 
known mode of cutting them out and destroying them. 
An oyster knife, which is pointed and has a double 
edge, is preferred forthis purpose. 4. Good, clean cul- 
tivation is given, free from grass and weeds, a most 
important requisite—manure, such as is required for 
the successful growth of potatoes, beets and turnips 
among the trees, is applied ; and twice a year a hand- 
ful or two of a mixture of one-third potash, and two- 
thirds salt for each tree is applied and forked into the 
soil. With this treetment the trees are healthy, vigo- 
rous, productive, and long-lived; and some on the 
grounds measure over a foot in diameter. 





Frost in Valley 


An article is copied from the ‘‘ Revue Horticole”’ 
showing that considerable differences in temperature 
exist in the same neighborhood, in consequence of 
slight variations in elevation; and that (away from 
the influence of large unfreezing bodies of water,) the 
coldest situations in winter, and hottest in summer, are 
in sheltered valleys; and that those most equable, or 
less cold in winter, and less hot in summer, are on 
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! more elevated places. It is interesting to see that 


European horticulturists are beginning to learn, what 
has been known for many years here, and is now 
widely understood. (See American Fruit Culturist, 
pages, 64, 65, 66.) 





A Magnificent Lily. 


The following account is given of the Lilium gigan- 
teum: 

A lily, the Lilium gigantcum, is making a great 
sensation among the English gardeners. It grows ten 
or twelve feet high, the flowering portion mé@asuring 
twenty inches, and bearing eighteen superb flowers 
somewhat resembling the common white lily, except- 
ing that they have a deep purplish tinge along the 
inner edge of each division of the perianth, and mea- 
suring five and a half inches across the mouth of the 
tube. Have any of our gardeners received this plant ? 

And we would propose the additional question—Is 
it hardy ? 





A Huge Pear. 


The editor of the Horticulturist has received from 
Dr. Warp, of Newark, N. J., a specimen of the Duch- 
ess d’Angouleme pear, (raised on quince stock, with- 
out doubt,) which when taken fresh from the tree 
weighed thirty-five and a half ounces, or two pounds, 
three and a half ounces. A portion had decayed and 
was cut out, leaving the weight when received by the 
editor only two pounds. It measured seventeen inch- 
es and three-fourths around the longer way, and fifteen 
and a quarter the shorter way—consequently it must 
have been over six inches long, and about five in diam- 
eter. A cast is taken from it. 

—>_— 


Sowing Wheat with Indian Corn. 





There has been a larger extent of wheat sown this 
year than for some years previous, and it looks re- 
markably well. I have twenty five acres sown, seven- 
teen of which I sowed among my corn. This plan may 
be new to some of your readers, so I will describe it as 
concisely as possible. 


About the latter part of August, ten days before I 
sowed, I went through my corn with the cultivator, 
twice in a row, crossing the furrows made by the corn 
plow. At this time the corn had commenced to harden, 
and stirring the ground helped it, as well as brought 
the soil inte good tilth for the wheat. About the 16th 
Sept. I commenced to sow, having two horses and cul- 
tivators ready, and sowed no more than I could culti- 
vate in well in a day, and continued sowing and culti- 
vating until finished one way ; then commenced to go 
through the opposite way. If the wheat shows any 
signs of sprouting before you finish one way, you must 
cut up a@ row or two of corn as far as you have sown, 
and cultivate the other way. 

The present season, as the frost cut my corn before 
I commenced sowing, I cut it up and put it into shocks, 
and after cultivating it one way, I harrowed it the 
other, and now you can see two crops standing on the 
same piece of ground—‘“ the corn in the shock,” and 
the wheat growing around. As soon as the ground be- 
comes frozen, I shall pass over the field with the roller 
and flatten down the corn stubbs. 

A great many farmers in this section pursue this 
plan, and find that wheat does as well, if not better, 
this way than any other. Some top their corn; then 
pass through the field with their wagons, jerk the ears 
off and throw into their wagons, and leave the stalks 
standing, turning their cattle in during the winter. 
They think it is better for the wheat to leave the 
stalks, as they catch the snow during the winter and 
keep the grain covered, and then cut them off with a 
scythe in the spring, leaving them on the ground. 
This may be so, as I canrot speak from experience, but 
the reasoning is good. Wm. F. Sanps. Janesville. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





Lime with MANnuRE.--Will it be good economy to 
mix lime with our barnyard manure as it is made, to 
break down the woody fibres, or in other words, to de- 
compose it in a shorter time than it otherwise would 
be? If it is believed by chemists that the lime would 
release the ammonia, could not that be prevented by 
using plaster or gypsum frequently? Davip MILLER 
Brownsville, Pa., 27th of 10th mo., 1856. [Our own 
experience is, that lime tends rather to preserve than 
to destroy vegetable fibre. Lime whitewash invaria- 
bly prevents wood from decaying. Ashes, on the oth- 
er hand, softens it. We do not think the quantity ap- 
plied to manure heaps would exert much influence in 
in this way, in either direction. Fermentation eats 
up vegetable fibre best; and several inches of soil 
over the heap will keep in the enriching vapors. In 
applying lime to manure, we would recommend it to 
be in connexion with copious applications of turf, loam, 
er muck. ] 

Liquip Manure.—I should be greatly obliged, 
Messrs. Editors, if you or some of your readers would 
furnish me a feasable plan for saving the urine from 
stabled animals. a.G. [Mr. Webster adopted the fol- 
lowing plan at his farm in Marshfield. The plank, 
composing the floor of the stables, were laid about an 
inch apart, and so arranged as to be easily taken up. 
Beneath this fluor about two feet of muck or loam was 
placed, which effectually absorbed every drop of the 
urine, and furnished a rich manure. ] 








Ber-Hovses.—Will you be so kind as to give mea 
plan of a Bee-Fouse, through your valuable paper, 
that will be cheap, durable and thief-proof—one that 
will hold from twenty to twenty-five swarms, and oblige 
JAREB Case. Troy, Bradford Co., Penn. [We shall 
be greatly obliged to any of our readers who will fur- 
nish us such a plan as is desired by Mr. Case.] 





Wasnine with Harp Water.—How is hard lime- 
stone water best made fit for washing? A.B. Anna, 
ill. [To render hard limestone water soft, apply about 
two quarts of good wood ashes to a barrel of water, 
mix it well, and after standing over night, it will be 
fit for use the next morning. The best way to mix it, 
is to put the ashes in first, and by dashing in the suc- 
cessive pails of water, it is thoroughly mingled and 
the potash dissolved, which softens it. Water of dif- 
ferent degrees of hardness requires different portions 
of ashes, but the above named quantity will do for the 
hardest usually occurring. ] 





CLariFry1ng Mouasses.—By what process can cheap, 
rank, black molasses be made to have a pleasant taste, 
so as to be fit for table use? A.B Anna, Jill. [To 
clarify such molasses, add one egg, which has been 
thoroughly beaten, with half a pint of skim milk, to 
two gallons of molasses. The whole is then heated 
over the fire and skimmed as long as scum rises. The 
process will then be accomplished. 





Sxinner’s CENTRIFUGAL CuuRN —Where can it be 
purchased? I saw an account of its work, in the Co. 
GENT. sometime back, and think it just the thing. By 
answering the above inquiry through your columns 
vou willconfera favoron W. A. Bruste. New-York. 
ong do not know where this churn is manufactured. 

r. I. S. Eastman, Deerfield, N. Y., owns the patent 
right, we believe, for the eastern part of the State, 
New-Jersey, the New-England States, &c , &c., and he 
would probably be glad to afford every information to 
our correspondent, who can address him as above. ]} 





Japan Preas.—I occasionally receive some new- 
fangled affairs from my friends or the Patent Office, 
which I do not know what todo with. I have some 
on hand at present, in the shape of Japan peas. Will 
you have compassion on my ignorance, and tell me 














what to do with them, and what use to make of them ? 
Must I stick them, or do they belong to a species which 
I once found in an old seed-bag, labelled as ‘‘ pese 
which dose not vine”’ L. Ulster Co, N.Y. [The 
Japan pea is a bushy upright plant, growing three cr 
more feet in height, and branching near the ground. 
To secure large and showy plants, the seed should be 
planted one in a hill, at a distance of about three feet. 
It will not probably ripen its seed so far norih as Ul- 
ster, but if it does, you may cook it for your own use, 
if fond of peas—or feed it to your pigs. ] 





DioscorEA Batatas.—Can you tell us how this 
plant has succeeded the pastseason? I have received 
Mr. Prince’s new advertisement of it, in which it is 
said that ‘millions of dollars will be made by its early 
cultivators.’ Now if such lots of money are to be 
made by it, I should like to come in for a share. But 
first I wish to know whether it has succeeded so well 
the past season as to warrant the* expectation that 
there will be an extensive demand for it, at money- 
making prices, in the future. Tyao. [We cannot an- 
swer the above from our own experience or observa 
tion. We have seen but one plant of it, which was by 
no meens ¢alculated to excite high anticipations, and 
the reports of it which have come to our notice, afford 


no encouragement for a heavy investment in the arti- 


cle. The editor of the Rural Intelligencer gives his 
experience with a root he received last spring, as fol- 
lows :—‘' We determined to give it an honest trial, and 
do the best we could for it. We started it early in our 
hot bed, which, of course, is rich as manure could 
make it, and there we let it remain and grow all sum- 
mer, sole occupant of the premises after the young 
plants for which the bed was chiefly made were re- 
moved. It grew to itsheart’s content. Theotherday 
we concluded to dig for our peck of huge yams, when, 
after following the main root down one whole foot, we 
came across one Dioscorea Batatas—one, just one— 
and that was about as large asa little potato, too 
small for the pot. We cooked it, however, and found 
it not a disagreeable esculent. So much fox our first 
experiment.’ §°¢ We skall be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who cultivated this plant the past sea- 
son, the result of their experience and their opinion as 
to the prospect of its supplanting the potato in our 
field culture. ] 

CHEAP Icre-Hovusr.—As the time will soonarrive 
to lay in a summer’s supply of ice—a luxury which 
will become a necessity after one season’s use—I 
should be greatly obliged if you would give directions 
for building a cheap ice-house, such an one as will 
furnish enough for an ordinary family. E.H [Our 
correspondent will find ample directions for erecting 
and filling such a house as he wants, in our last vol., 
page 394. In addition, we copy the following from 
the Scientific American : 

** Any person, in the country, where timber is cheap, 
can erect an ice-house at but little expense. All that 
is required is to put up a strong frame for the size of 
the house required, and board it up close, inside and 
outside, with a space between, all around. This space 
is stuffed close with straw or dry saw-dust. The roof 
is made in the same manner, and the house is then 
complete. Straw and saw-dust are cheap, and good 
non-conductors. The house should be situated on a 
dry spot, and should have a drain under the floor. It 
should also be convenient, to be filled easily. The 
walls of stone and brick ice-houses should be double, 
as well as those of wood. Great care should be used 
in packing ice,—all the blocks should be clear and 
solid, and about the same thickness, so that they may 
be packed close together, and frozen into a solid mass. 
In favorable situations, good ice-houses may be ex- 
cavated, like caves, in the face of a hill.” 








A SIGNIFICANT motto for an ardent young farmer 
would be—Good implements for the field, and good 
books for the leisure hour. 
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Fruits IN TENNESSEE.—I want to purchase some 
fruit trees, and would be glad if you would let me 
know what trees are best for this country. I want 
apple, peach, pear, and cherry trees, perhaps also 
some plum trees. B. Jossy Creek, Tenn. 


We would recommend the following for Tennessee, 
among others :— 

Apples.—Early Harvest, High-top Sweeting, Caro- 
lina Red June, Sweet Bough, Red Astrachan, Graven- 
stein, Porter, Yellow Bellflower, Ortley, Bullock’s Pip- 
pin, Fallawater, Smokehouse, Rambo, Pryor’s Red, 
Jonathan, Fall Pippin, Rawles’ Jennet. 

Peaches.—Early Tillotson, Serrate Early York, 
George IV, Grosse Mignonne, Crawford’s Early, Mor- 
ris White, Oldmixon Free, Heath cling. 

Pears.—Madeline, Rostiezer, Brandywine, Skinless, 
Bloodgeod, Tyson, Bartlett, Gifford, Diel, Seckel, 
Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne of Jersey, White 
Doyenné, Washington, Belle Lucrative, Howell, Win- 
ter Nelis, Easter Beurre, Glout Morceau. 

Cherries.—Mayduke, Early Richmond, Belle Magni- 
fique, Plumstone Morello, Governor Wood, Black Tar- 
tarian, Downer, Black Eagle, Elton, Black Heart. 

Plums.—Green Gage, Imperial Gage, Smith’s Or- 
leans, Jefferson, Washington, Prince’s Yellow Gage, 
Columbia, Reine Claude de Bavay. 





Scurvy on Pics.—I have one that has it very bad. 
It seems to defy the effects of medicine and keep. I 
have washed it with water, soapsuds, buttermilk, and 
bran-water, with sulphur mixed in feed and wash— 
have rubbed him with lard-oil, fresh butter and cream, 
but nene seem to cure. He runs in a clean orchard, 
with a plenty of grass and water, but will not wallow 
in it as other swine do. Can you or seme of your cor- 
respondents tell me how to cure him? E. B. Dilan, 
Ohio. 

Scurvy on Pics.—Let me recommend to your cor- 
respondent, E. B. of Milan, 0., as a remedy for the scur- 
vy on his pigs—an ointment made from | oz. sulphur 
and 1 oz. sugar lead, finely pulverized, and mixed with 
4 oz. of lard. This has been tried with ‘great success 
when other remedies have failed. u. w. Pp. Man- 
chester, Ct., Oct. 31. 








How to Save Carrots.—I have had some experi- 
ence in saving carrots for spring feeding After they 
are pulled and topped, I make a smooth place in the 
field, and dig a trench, say two feet wide, six or eight 
inches deep, and then lay in two rails : leaving a space 
of eight inches between the rails, then lay carrots over 
these rails so as to leave the space open; then pile on 
the carrots say three feet high and four wide. In this 
Way you can make your pit any desired length; cover 
it with a coat of straw and about four inches of d‘it: 
but be sure that the ends of the rails be left open so 
that the air will pass through from one end to the 
other, and they will not rot nor freeze to injure. In 
this way I have kept mine for a number of years in 
good order. L.C. Monroe Co., N. Y. 





Propuct or OnE Potato.—Last spring I planted a 
potato weighing exactly two pounds, and having fifty 
eyes. I cut it into fifty pieces, and put one piece in 
a hill. This fall I dug and weighed them, and there 
was exactly 210 pounds or 34 bushels. This was seed- 
ing at the rate of only two bushels to the acre, and 
the yield was at the rate of 210 bushels to the acre. 
Query—Do not farmers generally use more potato 
secd than is necessary ? 

If any one has beaten this, I will try again, for I have 
a potato now, having nearly 70eyes. Jupe M. Youna. 
West Day, N. Y. 


fe We learn that S. H. Burdick, of Brookfield, 
Mad. co, N. Y., has just purchased of our friend, S. P. 
Chapman, the cow “ Dolly 2d,” and bull calf “ Young 
Kirk.” The calf is said to be a very fine one—color, 
a rich roan. 
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Mice anpD APPLE TREES.—MeEssrs. Epitors—In 
Essex co. (Mass.) we are in the habit in the fall of 
banking around young trees, with turf or loam, as a 
preventative to the gnawing of mice. A man will 


} bank up 500 in a day, with four shovels full of turf 


around each tree, a foot in height. This keeps off the 
mice, who keep close to the ground under the snow, 
and will turn out from the hill so made. Last fall I 
hilled up 200 young trees in this way, and although 
mice were plenty nota tree was injured by them. 
This method saves the farmer the trouble which some 
take, of beating the snow down around them. J. B. 
GALE. 

Sanpwicn Istanps.-—The Pacific Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, published at Honolulu, of 7th August, fur- 
nishes us with an account of the annual fair of the 
Royal Hawaiian Ag. Society, which was held in that 
city the previous week, including the list of prizes 
awarded and the address delivered on the occasion. 
Prizes were awarded on most of the animals and arti- 
cles embraced in the prize lists of this country. 





Winp Mirts.—Which are the best Wind Mills, and 
what can they be had for? I wish one for irrigating. 
J.B. Hacerx. Sacremento, Cal. [Several windmills 
for farm purposes have been invented and offered to 
the public of late vears, but we are not aware that 
any of them have had their merits fully established 
by trial except Haltiday’s, which has now been in suc- 
cessful operation two or three years. The smallest size 
is sold for $75, and so on upwards. They are manu- 
factured by the Halliday Windmill Company, South 
Coventry, Ct.—A figure and description of this wind- 
mill are given in the Rural Register for 1856.] 





Fixe Suerep.—At the late Fair of the Valley Ag. 
Society, at Winchester, Va., Col. J. W. Ware, of Ber- 
ryville, Clarke Co., received eleven of the twelve prizes 
on sheep, amounting to $63. 





Arse’s PATENT Pic Pen.—The only thing new in 
this pen is the collars. In the Ist vol. of the Farmer’s 
Guide by Stephens, page 346, paragraph 1582, there is 
a cut of one and description ; it is made with stalls in- 
stead of collars, and has a swing back so that it can 
be cleared and filled from the outside, supposed to have 
been invented by the Duke of Buccleuch, more than 
40 years ago. So much for the Patent Pen. J. u. 





Etnan ALteN Beaten —The great trotting match 
between Ethan Allen and Flora Temple, for $1,000, 
came off at Boston on the 5th inst., when Flora beat 
Ethan in two straight heats. Time, 2.32$ and 2.36}. 

—j— 
Protecting Trees from Mice. 





Messrs. Epitors—I see by your papers several 
ways for protecting trees from the depredations of mice 
We have a very simple method for keeping Mr. Meuse 
from our trees. Take two borse-shoe tile—place their 
bottoms together around the body of the tree—fasten 
them with a cord, or what is much better, some small 
brass wire—!et the lower end into the ground an inch 
or more, so that the mice will not work under them. 
Your tile once purchased, which will cost some three 
or four cents per tree, you are prepared with a defence 
for life, which miee will be slow to nibble, CuARLEs 
Fenner. Oneida, N. ¥Y. 

—_—— 
Washing Powder. 

The best washing powder I know of, is to take one 
quarter of a |b. borax and add it to one gallon soft soap, 
dissolved in one gallon of water, and apply as usual 
to the clothes, and soak at least two hours before 
washing. They will wash casier and be whiter than 


usual. w. Dv. South Bern. 
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Hotes for the Month. 


SPAIN svrernme*" PALF AADLALLAALFMOOPVOCWPALYNMA AAA 


EXPERIMENTS WANTED —Intelligent breeders have 
been disputing for many years, without settling the 
point, whether the Devon or Short-Horn cattle are best 
or most profitable. The Durham or Short-Horn men 
maintain ‘as a matter of course,” that they are most 
valuable, because they mature sooner, and are much 
larger, whether young or old. The Devon men are 
sure, that although their animals are smaller, the 
amount of food they consume is at least proportionate- 
ly less, and also that their food need not be so rich in 
—- Now it appears especially singular to us, 
that no attempt is made to settle this question by di- 
rect experiment, which would be vastly better than 
abstract reasoning upon it, or the mere assertion of 
opinion, however stoutly or confidently the assertion 
may be made. 

The same kind of controversy has existed in relation 
to some fine breeds of pigs, with the same neglect of 
the only means for its settlement. 

Years of dispute have existed in relation to the 
merits of the different breeds of fowls, the Shanghais, 
Cochin Chinas, Brahmapootras, and other large ani- 
mals, as compared with the smaller Dorkings, Polands, 
&c., without any attempt that we ever heard of to set- 
tle the question by determining the relative quantity 
of food that each would consume for a pound in weight. 

Would not the institution of experiments on these 
subjects, be worthy of the patronage and premiums of 
the New-York State Agricultural Society ? 





Am I Reavy ror Wixter?—This is a question 


to several departments of his business, in order to as- 
certain if he has all things in readiness for winter. 
We do not propose to name all the things, which upon 
most farms require to be attended to before the set- 
ting in of winter, but only two of those which we think 
are neglected far too frequently. How often, especially 
in new settlements, are stock of all kinds left unpro- 
vided with good shelters or comfortable stabling dur- 
ing the first part or during the whole of winter! 
Nothing to be seen about a man’s premises in the win- 
ter gives us a more unfavorable impression as to his 
character, than the sight of animals suffering from the 
want of proper shelter and stabling. Another matter 
much neglected, is the proper care of furrows and 
ditches to carry off water from the low spots where 
water is apt to stand after fall and spring rains, killing 
the wheat or injuring the soil. These should be clear- 
ed out and kept clear, as they are often inefficient for 
the want of a little clearing. 





Honey Wett MApe AnD WeLL Marketep.—Dur- 
ing a call from our friend and correspondent, Mr. M. 
Quinsy, of St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co., we were 
informed that he has this year sold upwards of 20,000 
pounds of honey, the produce of himself and a few 
of his immediate neighbors, who were first led by his 
example to give some attention to the subject—his 
whole time and that of hisson having been devoted to 
this one specialty during the entire season. A sam- 
ple, which we received some weeks since, was of the 
first quality, and not only put up very neatly, but very 
cheaply—an important matter when the profits of the 
farmer come into consideration. We had no difficulty 
in believing what Mr. Q. told usof the high prices such 
honey commanded in New-York, where he takes all 
he can produce or procure. 
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Satrurpay, Noy. lst, we were shown two samples of 
|| the Schuyler Gage, from the well known plum-orchards 
‘' of ExisHa Dorr, of this city. They showed that this 
is one of the best late varieties in existence, preserv- 
ing its flavor and plumpness after most kinds are en- 
tirelyout of season. 
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which every farmer ought to put to himself, in regard } 
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Marrer or History.—In the Genesee Farmer for 
November, we find a letter from Mr. N. GoopseE 1, in 
which he says: 

‘* Twenty-five years ago the first of last January, I 
commenced at Rochester the publication of the Gene- 
see Farmer, under circumstances which would now be 
considered insurmountable obstacles.” 

As amatter of history the above deserves correction. 
Mr. Goodsell never ‘“‘ commenced the publication of the 
Genesee Farmer,” nor did he ever publish it at all, or 
have any interest in it except as a contributor to its 
pages. It was established, published, (some of the 
time with a partner,) and conducted, from its first issue 
in 1831 to its union with ‘The Cultivator’’ in 1840, by 
LutHER TUCKER, the senior editor of this paper. After 
he had determined on the establishment of the Gene- 
see Farmer, Mr. Goodsell was introduced to him as a 
capable writer on rural subjects. As Mr. G. contem- 
plated the establishment of a nursery, he very much 
desired to have his name connected with the proposed 
paper, and as Mr. T. was then engaged in a political 
journal, an arrangement was made with Mr. G. by 
which he was to furnish a certain amount of editorial 
matter for the paper, for which he was to be paid a 
specified sum weekly, and to have his name inserted 
as editor. This was the whole of Mr. Goodsell’s con- 


-nection with or interest in the Genesee Farmer; and 


from this he withdrew after about two years, and estab- 
lished a paper calied ‘*Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer,” 
which was, we believe, discontinued before the close of 
its first volume. It is proper to add that although Mr. 
TucKER was the conductor of the old Genesee Farmer, 
from its beginning to its end, the venerable Davip 
Tuomas, of Cayuga, the lamented Buet and Gay- 
LORD, and our present associate, J. J. THOMAS, were at 
different periods, as Mr. GoopsELL was during its first 
two years, regular contributors to its editorial depart- 
ment. 


ComPLIMENTARY.—Fifty of the prominent citizens 
of Pittsburgh, headed by the Hon. Wm. Witkrys, 
tendered to Hon. JaAmrs Gowen, President of the 
Penn. State Ag. Society, during his recent visit to that 
city, a public dinner in testimony of their appreciation 
of his labors in behalf of the farming interests of our 
country—a testimonial richly deserved, for few men 
can be found who have labored longer or more zeal- 
ously in the cause of agricultural improvement than 
Mr. Gowen. Circumstances, however, requiring Mr. 
+s immediate return home after the close of the 
State Fair, he was under the necessity of declining 
the proposed honor. 








A Trrav or Native Wrnes.—President WILDER 
was polite enough to subject several samples in this 
department of domestic industry, to the trial of a 
number of invited guests, at his rooms at Philadelphia, 
one evening during the fair. They included 

Haa’s Catawba Hock made in Booneville, Mo., 1853. 

The same of 1855. 

Sparkling Catawba of the same maker. 

Sull Catawba, from Werk of Cincinnati. 


Sparkling do. do. do. 

Sparkling Isabella — do. do. 

Sparkling Catawba from Loncwort# of Cincinnati. 
Suil do. from YEATMAN do. 


Also several other samples of different manufactures, 
including some from Los Angelos, Cal. 

A very pleasant evening was thus sociably spent, 
and high enconiums were passed, especially upon the 
sparkling wines, while there was too little difference 
between the various descriptions to enable any but a 
very well-educated taste to express a decided prefer- 
ence for either. How the judges decided will be found 
among our extracts from the premium list. Beside 
the general conversation, some interesting remarks 
were listened to from several gentlemen toward the 
close of the evening, and the meeting broke up amidst 
a serenade to the President from a band in the street 
below. 
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Tne To-Katon Grape.—Our readers will recollect 
the great diversity of opinion which prevailed among 
the members of the American Pomological Society at 
Rochester, in relation to this grape. While ©. M. 
Hovey and others could hardly distinguish ‘: from the 
Catawba, C. Downine regarded it as quite distinct, 
and of a much darker brown than the Catawba, Dr. 
GRANT pronounced it ‘nearly black,” and A. Sau, 
‘black.’ It was therefore left for further examina- 
tion. _—_— 

We have cultivated this grape, as received from the 
late A. J. Downe, for several years, and have found 
it a very fine variety. It is larger and rounder than 
the Isabella, and as Dr. Grant remarked, is nearly 
black. We have not yet fruited it sufficiently to as- 
certain its productiveness, but it will not probably 
equal the Isabella and Catawba in this respect. 





HampurcnH Grapes In Open Airn.—In a fine collec- 
tion of grapes ripened in open air, presented by W11- 
L1AM H. Cuase, of Union Springs, Cayuga Lake, N. 
Y., were specimens of the Black Hamburgh, of a fine 
dark color, and nearly at full maturity, which had 
grown fully in open air. The warm banks of the lake, 
seem especially favorable to the successful growth of 
fine grapes, the Catawbas being perfectly ripened. 





AGRICULTURAL Fairs.—The following remarks form 
the conclusion of an article on this subject in the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger of a recent date: ‘‘ There is danger, 
however, that the whole system may be ruined, by the 
growing tendency to transform fairs into temporary 
race-courses. We see, with regret, an increasing pro- 
clivity in this direction. Every year, at our principal 
fairs, the race-track is made larger, while the stalls 
for cattle are comparatively neglected. Go to any fair, 
the one at Powelton, for instance, and you will see tens 
of thousands breathlessly watching the struggle be- 
tween competing horses, while only a few hundreds 
are tobe seen, scattered here and there, on other parts 
of the ground. The effect of this, surely, is not to fos- 
ter a love of agriculture, but rather to implant a pas- 
sion for horse-racing. Of course, we are aware of the 
reason, which induces those who get up fairs to make 
the race-track so prominent: they wish the fair to pay, 
and they find this the readiest method. But we sub- 
mit that the excessive development given to this fea- 
ture is at war with the true purposes of such fairs, and 
that, sooner or later, it will bring them into discredit, 
if not lead to their decline.” 





THE ILiinois State Fatr.—We have as yet ret 
ceived no direct account of this exhibition, held as 
Alton, as our readers are aware, the first week in thi- 
month. So far as we have seen it noticed, the exhi- 
bition, except in stock, does not appear to have been a 
largeone. The Jilinois Farmer says :—‘‘ The drought 
and the cold weather for the first two days were unfa- 
vorable; but there was a large attendance of people, 
and on Thursday, according to the most reliable esti- 
mates, there were from 16,000 to 20,000 people upon 
the grounds. The cattle exhibited were fine, and more 
numerous than at any preceding fair. The same fact 
may be stated in regard to horses, mules and jacks. 
There was a good show of sheep; and a tolerable show 
of hogs We say tolerable, because we think there 
were better hogsin Madison county than were exhibit- 
ed at the Fair. The fruit department was well sus- 
tained in apples ; there was little other fruit presented.” 





Mr. Buckatew’s Mutes.—We should not neglect 
to make a note about the extraordinary size and beauty 
of the Premiufh Mules at Philadelphia, shown by that 
celebrated breeder of those useful animals, Jas. Buck- 
ALEW, Esq., of Jamesburgh, N. J. One pair which 
were in harness before a carriage, were eighteen 
hands in hight, and far superior, both in size and 
beauty, to any we ever saw before. We were infor- 
med that the weight of one of them was 1450 lbs. 


—_—~ 








Penn. Stave Farr.—The Farm Journal for Novem- 
ber says—* The stock department was filled in every 
particular, and the display of sheep unprecedented at 
any former State Fair. This was anticipated from 
the proximity of the exhibition to the fine sheep grow- 
ing districts of Western Pennsylvania. Every other 
department of the exhibition was well represented, and 
we are pleased to learn that notwithstanding the un- 
favorable weather of the first two days of the exhibi- 
tion, the receipts were large, and after paying premi- 
ums and expenses, a handsome surplus will be left for 
the use of the Society. This is gratifying, and what 
we predicted would be the case, judging from the well 
known spirit of enterprise which characterises our Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania Farmers.” 

Since the above was in type, we have received a let- 
ter from a valued correspondent in Pennsylvania, who 
was present at the State Fair. He says—‘ It was, 
notwithstanding one or two days of unfavorable weath- 
er, and the antagonistic exhibition at Philadelphia, a 
very successful and creditable display—a truly legiti- 
mate affair, compatible with the principal objects of an 
agricultural society, and calculated to impress its 
awakening influences on the reul tillers of the soil.” 
After alluding to the exhibitions of female equestrian- 
ism and the trotting matches—recently introduced at 
so many of our agricultural shows, our correspondent 
says—‘' If the landed interest do not look to it in time, 
all the advantages obtained through Ag. Societies and 
their exhibitions, will not only be perilled, but wholly 
lost.”’ 

Town Aa. Socretres.—We have received a paper 
giving a full account of a Town Fair, held at Wil- 
mington, Vt., on the 9th of Oct., which seems to have 
been participated in by all the inhabitants of the 
town, if we may judge from the extensive list of prizes 
awarded. Among the pleasing objects present were 
two teams of oxen—one with 53, and the other with 
59 yoke. Both teams were attached to carts decorated 
with flags and flowers and farm products. There were 
quite a number of sales of stock on the occasion, and 
among them we notice ten yoke of oxen, which sold at 
prices ranging from $160 to $200 per pair—pretty good 
evidence of their quality. 








Hanpsome Woou.—Messrs. Barney and Hard of 
Arlington, Vt., have left us a sample of beautiful wool 
from their New-Oxfordshire sheep. It is of oneyear’s 
growth, and measures about nine inches in length. 





More Goop Stock ror Kentucky.—Mr. J. P. 
FisHER, of Danville, Kentucky, last week purchased 
of Mr. 8S. Tuorne, of Thornedale, Dutchess county, 
the fine young bull **Tom Moore.” He was ealved 
Aug. 20, 1855—got by “Young Baleo”—dam “ Lal- 
lah Rookh,” the cow that took the first prize at the 
late National Exhibition at Philadelphia. She was 
then thought by many to be too fat to breed, but since 
her return home she has dropped twin-calves, being 
the second pair she has had. Mr. Fisher also pur- 
chased of Mr. T. a very fine yearling South-Down ram 
and some ewes of the same breed. 


Pusiic Documents.—We are much indebted to 
Hon. Aspury Dickins, the courteous Secretary of the 
U. 8. Senate, for several very valuable volumes of 
public documents, as follow : — 

Report of the,Commissioner of Patents for the year 

855. Art#and Manufactures. Two vols. 

Commerce and Navigation. Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a report of the Com- 
merce and Navigation of the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1855. One vol. 

Message from the President of the United States to 
the two Houses of Congress at the commencement of 
the First Session of the 34th Congress. With ac- 
companying documents. In three Parts. 

Maps and Views to accompany Message and Docu- 
ments, being Part IV of the preceding. 
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PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES AND PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW-MILLS. 
Blandy’s Steam-Engine Works, fron Foundry and Machine Shops, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 


eke Portable Steam-enzine is so far in advance of the eumbrous stationary engine, with its separate boiler or boil- 
ers, buildings, masonry, and tall chimneys, &c., that it is, in a great measure, supersceding their use. 

To all portable engines heretofore offered to the public, experience has pointed out the serious objection of the want 
of stability in affixing the working parts to the thin shell of the boiler, causing derangemeut of these parts by the va- 
riation of the boiler from hot to cold, and the tendency to steam leakage from the innumerable perforations unavoida- 
ble in all such arrangements, and the difficulty of draught, which hes had a tendency to discourage their general sub- 
stitution for other powers, 

The Blandy Steam-engine Works believe they have in their Portable Engines overcome successfully all these ob; 
jections in their improved model, combining the utmost simplicity, efficiency, and durability, at such prices as will 
warrant their employment on farms, plantations, work-shops, and for cutting lumber, one of its prominent Uses, pump” 
ing water, ginning cotton, &e. They are adapted to every purpose where power is required, from three to forty horse ; 
wood or coal, or sawdust, can be used separately or mixed as fuel. 


PRICES AND POWERS. 


3 Tlorse Power - - $200 12 Horse Power - - $1,000 25 Horse Power - - $1,800 
6 Ke - - 600 ~ - - - 4,200 30 sia - - 2,000 
8 * - - $800 20 " - - 1,590 35 1 . - 2,300 


Thia includes stack and everything except belt. ; 
BLANDY’S CIRCULAR SAW-MILIS. 


The very best now before the public, costing much less than the old stationary mills, and sawing*more than double 
the number in a given time. We have a large number of certificates from parties using “cur engines and mills, who 
state with great uniformity that they are cutting fiom five to six thousand feet of oak boards, and from nine to ten 
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thousand feet of poplar or other soft timber per day of ten hours. A!so, Stationary Steam-engines, and every descrip- 
tion of machinery made to order. 
Circulars with descriptions forwarded on application, and orders promptly attended to. 
Address, BLANDY'S STEAM ENGINE WORKS, 
ZANESVILLE, Oxr0. 
















































































American Herd Bock, Vol. 3. 


Suort-Horn Cattie Breepers, who wish the pedigrees 
of their stock recorded in this work, will please send them 
in by the first day of December next, or as soon after as possi- 
ble, that I may commence their compilation. The number for 
record promises to be quite as extensive as in the Second Vo- 
lume. Persons wishing circulars giving directions for mak- 
ing their pedigrecs, will please address 

LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


Nov. 13—w4tmIt. Black Rock, N. Y. 





IOWA LANDS. 


For Sale on Long Credit, 


2. 00 ACRES of rich farming lands in Adair, Mitchell, 
Worth and Wright counties, State of Iowa; are 
off red for sale in lots of Two Hundred acres or more, paya- 





ble one dollar per acre cash, and the remainder in annual in- | 


stalments with interest. These lands were judiciously loca- 
ted fur stock-raising and grain- growing, and are near the 
proposed rail-road routes, which will lead from the Miss:ssippi 
to the western limits of Iowa. 

A bond will be given to take back the lands if the purchase 
is not satisfac Ory, any time within twelve months from sale. 

For further particulars apply to 

J. SMITH HOMANS, 
(Editor Baukers’ Magazine, ) 
Nov. 20—w& m1t* 162 Pearl-st., New-York, 





South Down and Leicester Sheep. 


HAVE a few Bucks and Ewes of the above breeds for 
sale. I would spare a few premium Merino Bucks and 
Ewes, at very low figures, to such as want. Try me. 
E. G. COOKE, 


Nov. 13—w2tm2t* Belleville, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 





THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
A CHEAP FAMILY PAPER. 
GREAT feature of this Family paper is 
P i AN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 
wholly made up of original articles, 
Another prominent feature is 


ITS EARLY PUBLICATION OF THE LATEST 
NEWS ! 


And carefully corrected reports of the 
WHOLESALE MARKETS, PRICES OF FLOUR 
AND GRAIN, THE MONEY AND CATTLE 
MARKETS, PRICES OF STOCK, ETC. 

It is in all respects a first-class Family Newspaper, made 
up for the information of business men and heads of fam- 
ilies, 

FOR THE YOUNG AND IMAGINATIVE, 
It has in course of publication a series of 
ORIGINAL NOVELETTES, POETRY, ETC. 

The first week in January a new and original novelette, 
written expressly for the “Dollar Newspaper,” by Cuas. 
J. Peterson, Esq., author of the celebrated stories “ Kate 
Aylesford,” “ Cruisings in the Last War,’ etc., will be com- 
menced, called 


‘Mabel, or Darkness and Dawn.” 


In the interim two original shorter novellettes, will be 
published, one of which is called 


The Black Vulture—A Tale of the South. 
And the other a Love story, called 


Bertie: or Love’s Dream Twice Told. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE THE TERMS. 





To single subscribers, per year, - - $1 00 
Clubs of six for - - : - 5 00 
Clubs of thirteen, - - - - 10 00 
Clubs of twenty, and one to the getter up, 15 00 
Clubs of twenty-seven, 20 00 
Clubs of thirty-four, ” a 25 00 
Clubs of fifty, ” vis 35 00 
Clubs of seventy -five, ” - 50 00 
ike No subscriptions acknowledged unless accompa- 


nied with the money. Address 
WM. M. SWAIN & CO., 
Publishers of The Dollar Newspa er, 
Dec. 1—mit 8. W. corner Third and Chestnut, P ilada. 
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Improved Short-Horns for Sale. 


HE Herd of the subscriber being too large for the size of 

his farm, he wishes to dispose of four very superior cows, 

all got by imported bulls, and five heifer calves got by im- 

ported Bates’ bull Lord Ducie (13,181) out of some of his best 

cows Also roan bull calf Beaufort.got by Lord Ducie (13,181) 

out of Daisy 7th by Duke, 444 A. H. B.. &c, &e. The cows 

for sale are very superior milkers, as are ‘also the dams of 
the calves. Direct DR. HERMAN WENDELL, 

Oct. 30—wk nif _ Albany, N. Y. 


Suffolk Pigs and Brahma’ Fow!ls. 


\ Y SUFFOLK BOAR “PRINCE ALBERT,” 16 
i months old, is for sule—he is a fine animal. | shall 
have a few puirs of pigs of his get for sale soon—price $12 
to $15 the pair at 10 weeks old. Also a few pzirs or trios of 
Brnhma Fowls. Give mea call. E. G. COOKE, 
Nov. 13—w2im2* Belleville, Jetierson Co,N Y. 








To Farmers and Manufacturers. 


The U. S. Flax and Hemp Co., No. 28 Pine-st., New-York 
LT heres ACTURE the economies! and yet successful Flax 

and Hemp Machines, and are prep: rred to fill orders for 
the different sizes of Hand and Power Flax and Hemp 
Brakes and Scutches made by them, for Mall and Piantation 
use, and sold with the fullest guarantee as to durability and 
performance. 

Sixty lierces prime Flax Seed, selected for sowing, fo 
sale. Orders musi be directed to E. F. Hovey, at the De pot 
of the Company, 28 Pine Street. Refer to 

EDW. S. GOULD, 


July 10—witmSt* 17 William-st., New-York. 





Lindsey’s Double Acting 
ROTARY FORCE AND LIFT PUMP. 


HIS pump has just been patented in AMER?ca and Enea- 
LAND, and far excels any pump heretofore invented ; its 
peculiarities are simplicity, 
power and cheapness. Its sim- 
piicity : there is nothing about 
it but iron and cast metal, and 
it can be taken apart and put 
up by any one, and will lust 
for an age. It has the power 
to raise water IUNDREDS OF 
FEET. This pump is from 42 
to 30 inches in dixmeter and 
must set in the well or waier. 
Water rises in it by hand 100 
feet per minute! For cheap. 
ness: a No. 1 pump (for all 
ordinary purposes) complete, 
and fifty feet of pipe, costs 
but $30! ‘The handle at the 
top, turns the pipe an’ pump, 
and every revolution fills the 
cylinder twice, affording an 
abundant supply of water 
with the least possible ex- 
pense and labor. It is pecu- 
tiarly adapted to DEEP WELLS, 
RAILROAD STATIONS, MINING 
AND MANUFACTURING PURPO- 
ses. This puinp does not 
throw water, and is guarded 
against freezing and rust, 
Practical and scientific men 
pronounce it as without an 
equal, for ail that is here 
claimed for it. The “ Scientific American,” after seeing it 
in operation, says: “ This pump is very simple in construc- 
tion, not liable t» get out of order, durable, easily operated 
and economical; we regard it as an excellent improvement.” 
Circulars, with an accurate drawing and full description, sent 
free of charge to all parts of the country. No. 1, has a one 
inch pipe; No. 2, 1} inches; No. 3. i inches; and the pri- 
ces, with 50 feet of pipe, R30, S42, and B54; the No 2 
and 3 are desgined for very deep wells, "yailrond stations, §c , 
where much water is required. ‘The subscriber is the gene- 
ral agent for the sale of these pumps to all parts of the 
world, and EXCLUSIVE AGENT FOR NEW-YorK. Orders must 
be accompanied by the casi, and should be explicit as lo the 
kind of pump wanted, depth of well, shipping address, &c. 
They will meet prompt attention. A pump and pipe weighs 
about one hundred and seventy pounds. No charge for ship- 
ping or cartage. Wells over fifty feet should have extra 
gearing, which costs #3 JAMES M. EDNEY, 
Commission Merchant, 56 Jolin-Street, N. Y. 
For sale also by H. Linpsey, Inventor, Asheville, N.C. 
July 3—weow2tin6t 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1857, 


———- 4p. - 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST 4th, 1821. 


The publishers of this old and firmly established paper take pleasure in calling the attention of the public to their 
programme for the coming year. Surfeited with politics, the claims of Literature will be more than ever appreciated 
by the reading world. We have therefore already made arrangements with the following brilliant list of writers :— 

WILLIAM HOWITT, (of England.) ALICE CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, MRS. SOUTHWORTH, AUGUS- 
TINE DUGANNE, MRS. M. A. DENISON, the Author of “ ZILLAH,” §c., §c. 


We design commencing, in the first number in January next, the following original novelet :— 


TALLENGETTA, 


OR 


THE SQUATTER’S HOME. 
By Wi i.14mM How1rt, author of “ Rural Life in England,” “Homes of the Poets,” &c., &c. 


This isa STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE, Mr. Howitt having visited Australia expressly with the object of ac- 
quainting himself with the novel and romantic aspects under which nature and society present themselves in that sin- 


gular region. 
The following Novelets will then be given, though probably not in the exact order here mentioned :— 


THE STORY OF A COUNTRY GIRL. 
By Auice Cary. An original Novelet, written expressly for the Post. 
THE WITHERED HEART. 
An Original Novelet, written expressly for the Post, by T. 8. ARTHUR. 
LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 
An Original Novelet, by the author of “My Conressron,” “ ZILLAH, OR THE CHILD MEDIUM,” &c. 
THE QUAKER’S PROTEGE. 
An Original Novelet, by Mrs. MARY A. DENISON, author of “ Mark, rug Sexton,” “Home Priotures,” &c. 
AN ORIGINAL NOVELET, 


By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, author of “Tue amg ag WILDERNESS,” &c., is also in course of preparation 
Oo e ost. 
We have also the promise of a SHort anp CoNDENSED 
NOVELET by MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 

to run through about six or eight numbers of the Post. 

te In addition to the above list of contributions, we design continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LET- 
TERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE SELECTIONS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES, 
GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS ANECDOTES, View of the PRODUCE AND STOCK MARKETS, THE 
PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS, BANK NOTE LIST, EDITORIALS, &c., our object being to give a Com- 
plete Record, aa far as our limits will admit, of the Great World. 

ENGRAVINGS.—In the way of Engravings, we generally present two weekly—one of an instructive, and the 


other of a humorous character. 
The Postage on the Post to any part of the United States, paid quarterly in advance, at the office where it is re- 


ceived, is only 26 cents a year. 


TERMS (Cash in advance)—Single Copy $2 a year. 


Ne atts ae cine cdlbs waa eae eulae sees bbubebelades bbve cee eeceehistevinwen $ 5 00 a year. 
8 “ (And one to the getter up of the Club,) ........csccccsccccccees beemeeeediensbeua 1000 * 

13 “ (And one to the getter up of the Club,) ......ceccccercceeseccecs Re | NORE 14500 * 

20 * CA Ge BO TG BUTEEE GBP OF TO CID ko ciccicsccdrtncdvsciecesesceasectseseses 2000 * 


Address, always postpaid, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 Sourn Turrp Srreet, PoHiraDELPHIA. 
to SAMPLE NUMBERS sent gratis to any one, when requested. 


ko TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material portions of it, (the notices 
of new contributions and our terms.) for their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, by sending us a marked 





copy of the paper containing the advertisement or notice. ec. 1—weow2tm2t 
Suffolk Pigs, Devon Cows, 
CF; pure blood, for saie by B. V. FRENCH, T EIFERS, and Bull Calves—pure blood—for sale by 
Feb 1—mly Brauitree, Mass. Feb. 1—mly. B. V. FRENCH, Braintree, Mass. 
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NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 


T THE lowest market price. 
Superphosphate of Lime, 
Poudrette, manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
Piasier for Land purposes, 
Charcoal Dust for Land purposes, 
Bone Dust, Sawings, Turnings and Gronnd Bone, 
Can now be obtained in large or small quantities at the 


North River Agricultural Warehouse, 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Cortlandt-St., New-York. 


FOR SALE, 
CAHOON’S SEEDLING PIE PLANT, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Grapes, Shrubbery, 
Bulbs, Tubers, &c. 


WILL securely pack in Soxes, and forward according to 

directions, Ten Roots of my Seedling Rhubarb for $5; 
Five Roots for 86; Oue Root for $1; by the Hundred $40. 
Cash, in all cases, to be set with the order. 


TESTIMONIALS, 
From the American Institute Proceedings, Aug. 5th, 1856: 


MammotH P1E-PLantT.—Soton Rosinson exhibited a 
stalk of Cahoon’s Mammoth Seedling Rhubarb, grown at 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, that excited considerable curiosity. It 
was out of a box sent to The Tribune Office for distribution, 
and some of it on trial was found as rich and tender as that 
of smaller growth, It is supposed to be the most productive 
variety grown for culinary purposes, and should be in every 
market garden, and then, possibly, it would be grown in such 
abundance that it could be purchased by people in ordinary 
circumstances.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Association for the Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations, New-York, July 4th, 1854 

B. P. Canoon, Esq.—Dear Sir—This is to certify that spe- 
cimens of your *‘ Seedling Pie Plant,’’ are on exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, and deserving of special approbation for 
mammoth size and excellence of quality. They are superior 
to any production of the kind on exhibition. 

Yours, Truly, P. T. BARNUM, President. 

“© We have received from Mr. Canoon a box, well worthy 
the long journey from Wisconsin here. Two stalks we found 
to weigh respectively two, and one and a half pounds, one of 
them being thirty-four inches in length. The four stalks from 
plants of two years’ growth, weighed together eight and one- 
half pounds—the largest one by ilsglf two and three-quarters 
pounds. This last was 20 inches in length to where it was 
divided into smaller branches, eleven tnehes in circumference 
where it was taken from the root, and seven inches around in 
the smallest place. The stalks from this year’s plants weigh- 
ed, four of them, six and three-quarters, and another lot of 
the same number, four pounds. They are certainly superior 
to anything we have seen of the kind.’”’— Country Gentleman. 

MaMMorTuH Pik-PLant.—B. P. Cahoon, Kenosha, Wis., 
has just sent us three Pie Plant leaf stalks that out-go any- 
thing we have ever seen of the kind before; as afier perform- 
ing the long journey from their place of growth—in what 
manner we are not informed—the three stalks weigh eleven 
and a quarter pounds.—N. Y. Tribune. 

To the Cincinnati Horticultural Society: 

Being on a tour through Wisconsin, I called upon Mr. B. 
P. Cahoon, of Kenosha, who has a remarkable variety of 
Seedling Rhubarb. I examined his plantation of about 9,000 
plants, and its wonderful properties have not been overrated. 
Tie Victoria I saw growing alongside of his Seedling, sub- 
ject to ae same treatment—soil Wentical—would not weigh 
one-fourt, as much as the Cahoon Seedling. T can, through 
your Society, recommend the Plant to the notice of amateurs 
and cultivators as the best plant known. His stalks fer mar- 
ket would measure from three to four inches wide, two or 
three inches thick, and two feetlong, and so tender that many 
leaves I saw broke down with their own weight. Itis a 
chance seedling, origmated by Mr. Cahoon, from seed 
given him at Chicago, and was the only plant from the seed 
that was worth cultivation. Respectfully, Yours, 

Cincinnati, Aug. 24th, 1855. JULIUS BRACE. 

We counted on one root fifty-five stalks, of which the lon- 
gest was two feet in length from root to leaf, and would girt 
eight inches or more. The cthers were of all sizes down to 
fifteen inches in length, and an inch in diameter, though the 
average would be twenty inches long and four or more in 
circumference. This root was not an unusual size, and was 
only an average of those which have stood three years and 
are allowed a fair chance. Mr. C. showed us a stalk preser- 
ved in spirits which is five and a half inches wide by twenty- 
seven long —Pratrie Farmer, for September, 1955. 

Address B. P. CAHOON, 
Oct. 9—w2im2t Kenosha, Wis. 


Feb. 14—w& mtf 
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KINDERHOOK NURSERY. 


HE subscriber having purchased the Kinderhook Nursery 
of Mr. Henry Snyder, has ready his catalogue of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, &c., 
with prices attached, and will forward to all tose whose 
applications are accompanied with a stamp. Address 
JOHN H. CORNING, 


Aug. 7—wtfmdt Valatie, Columbia Co., N. Y. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
Warehouse and Seed Store. 


\ AYHER & CO., Nos 195 and 197 Water Street, New- 
4 York, where may be found the lurgest and most com- 
plete assortment of 


Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


ever offered for sale in the United States 

Among our collection may be found the following, viz: — 

Plows of every size and kind ever made, comprising some 
150 different patterns; also, the genuine EFagle D and F 
Piows, which have taken the premium wherever tried and 
tested. 

Harrows, Geddes, Triangular, Scotch and Square of all 
sizes. 

Cultivators, with Cast, Wrought Iron and Stee! Teeth, of 
different kinds. 

Straw Cutters of various patterns, for cutting Hay, Straw, 
and Corn Stalks 

Fan Mills, of twenty different styles and sizes, for cleaning 
all sorts of Grain; also, Coffee Hand Mills, for cleaning and 
sorting Coffee ; a prime article for the West India market. 

Horse Powers and Threshers. for one, two, four and eight 
horses; we have the Railway Power and Sweep Power, of 
differemt kinds, with Threshers, Separators, and Cleaners at- 
tached. 

Mowing Machines; Ketchum’s celebrated Mower, that 
will mow and spread in a perfect manner, twelve acres of 
grass perday. Reaping Machines ; McCormick’s, Hussey’s 
and other makers 

Churns ; fifty different styles, among which is the “ TxHe- 
ROMETIC CHURN,’’ which is considered to be the best in use 

We have also Hall’s celebrated eight horse power, and 
combined Thresher, Separator, and Cleaner, well suited to 
the California market. And ina word every article neces- 
sary for the Farm, Plantation, or Garden, may be found at 
the UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE, No. 197 WATER 
STREET, NEW-YORK. 

N. B. An illustrated catalogue will be furnished by ad- 
dressing the subscribers as above. March 1—m:f 
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PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 
For Farm and Mechanical Purposes. 


N. WOOD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N, Y., are 
e building, and keep on hand Portable Engines of diffe- 
rent sizes, on Trucks or without. 


PRESENT LIST OF PRICES. Weight, 


Qh horse power,........scecsecee GSO soeeee 1500 
SB vovvce OR inisctcncdedsdcesassde bcntss Ee 
] nccccs dO cccccccccccccccccce sD coccce D000 
I Sere OES 


DP icadied, UL hen. 404604. 469900000 ene ee 
OD cieeuicn SE a5 peeesabeessnaneses #250 6000 
Trucks with cast iron wheels, from $20 to $50 extra, ready 
to hitch the team on. 
Circulars can be had by addressing us as aboye. 
Jan. 31—--wif—May 22—mtf A. N. WOOD & CO. 
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Suffolk Pigs for Sale. 


I HAVE now for sale twenty-three thorough-bred Suffolk 
Pigs—four litters from one to six weeks old, that will 
pair weli for preeding. 
Prices, well boxed and shipped as freight or by express, 
6 to 9 weeks old, $25 per pair or $15 single. 
9“ 12 « — » .* 
Catalogues containing full pedigrees will be forwarded 
upon application to THOS. GOULD, 
Nov.,27—wstmlt Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 





Hay and Straw Cutters, 


VERY large assortment for sale at a Jarge discount. 


froin the list prices atthe Excclsior Agricultural Works. 
RICH’D H. PEASE, 


Oct. 30—w4tmit 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





NORTH DEVON CATTLE. 


OFFER my first-prize yearling bull “ Grand Duke”? for 
sale, as he is connected to some of my stock. I would 
spare a few heifers and heifer-calves—all of them choice ant- 
nals. E. G. COOKE, 
Nov. 13—w2tm2t* Belleville, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 


E/ERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER. 
Excelsior Farm Mill. 


THE subscribers offer their new mills 
to farmers and others using feed, for 
the purpose of grinding corn and cob, 
shelled corn, oats, &c., for feed or 
=? family use, and claims that they will 
ate do more and better work than any oth- 

ermill. Itis an established fact that 
no farmer should feed a grain of oats or kernel of corn with- 
out grinding, and every one can easily figure the cost of get- 
ling feed ground, in time. toll, waste, teaming, and other an- 
hoyances. Suppose a farmer feeds 400 bushels uf allkindsof 
grain in a year, and takes to mill 40 bushels at a load, and 
spends an average of one day of man and team, equal to ten 








Soads, O23 PEF AY, OAY oss ccccceveveseiccrvcccce . »- B30 00 
_ * for tolls on 400 bushels, $ 50 at4ds 25 00 
. ce Ctiadanbacassgnes + evsendbbdeweeses $55 00 


or more than the price of a mill saved in one year, if he has 
a mill, and all cattle and horses relish and thrive on ground 
feed. The price of the mill is $45 without the cob-cracker, 
#50 with the cob-cracker. 
Local agents wanted. Address 
RICH'D H. PEASE, 


Nov. 20—wltmIt 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





The Horse, Most Nobile Animal. 


VHAT indefatiguable laborer in behalf of true Veterinary 

Science, Dr. GrorGrE H. Dapp, has in press to be pub- 

lished by us during the winter, the most superb work on the 
Horse ever published in the world, entitled 


The Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse, 

In one large octavo vol. of 300 pages. Illustrated with 20 
superb Anatomicul Plates of the Horse, from a great French 
work. 

Price with colored plates, ......ceceecceeee «4 
do uncolored do. ......s- scbnetee S 

Orders for this elegant and valuable work in advance of 
publication, are solicited by the Pub lisiers. 

Also, just published, the Rieventh Thousand of 
‘The Modern Horse Doctor, by Dr. George. H. Dadd. 
Undoubtedly the best work ever issued from the American 
press on THE CAUSES, NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF DISEASES AND LAMENESS IN HORSES. Price 
$1. Every man who owns a Horse, should own this book. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, Publishers. 

Oct. H—w mndt 117 Washington street, Boston. 





Willis’ Patent Stump-Puller. 


HIS is a Machine of vast power; and for extracting 
stumps, large or small, it has no equal. It will take out 
from 12 to 20 an hour, without difficulty, and with buta 
SINGLE YOKE OF OXEN. 
It is also the best Machine yet invented for 
MOVING BUILDINGS. 

All progressive men who desire to bring their waste lands 
at once into market, or a state of fertility. are invited to ad- 
dress or call on the patentee, WM. W. WILLIS, Orange, 
Mass., or John Raynolds, at C. M. Saxton & Co.’s, No. 140 
Fulton-st., N. Y., where a working model may be seen, and 
other information obtained. June 2—wk mit 
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RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 
PREMIUMS OFFERED FOR 1857. 
New Volumes and Increased Attractions. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y., 
PUBLISEL 


THe CountRY GENTLEMAN-—Weekly—A Journal for 
the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside. New Volumes 
commence the first of January and July—each number 
consisting of Sixteen Large Quarto Pages. Two Dol- 
lars per annum = ‘* Without question THE BEsT Agricu!- 
tural paper in the United States.” Hon. Jonn WeEntT- 
wortu, of JIilinois. 


THe Cuttivator—Monthly—A Magazine of thirty- 
two octavo pages, now in its twenty-third year,, and to 
commence with January next the 14th volume of its Third 
Series. Jt isnow ‘‘ made up” from the Country GENTLE- 
MAN, and though furnished at the low price of Fifty Cents 
a year, conunues to maintain the rank it has ever held as 
the most Practical Farmer’s Paper, aud the ablest Sei- 
entific Authority in its peculiar sphere. 


THE ILLUsTRATED ANNUAL ReaisTeR or Rurau AF- 
FAIRS—an annual volume of 144 pp., duodecimo—illustra- 
ted with 150 engravings. Number Three, for 1857, just 
issued, is even superior to its predecessors, and, like them, 
forms a convenient repertory of more Practical liforma- 

- tion, interesting to every Country Resident, than ean else- 
where be obtamed at Four Times the Cost. Price Twen- 
ty-five Cents. Bound Fifty Cents. 

















A Premium to Every Subscriber 
To the Cultivator! As will be seen by reference to 
our Club terms on page 345 of the present number, TrN 
Copiks OF THE CULTIVATOR are offered for $5—together with 
a copy of the REGIsTER as a Premium to each subscriber ! 
Twenty Copigs each o the Cutt. and Ree. for $10 [>= and 
an EXTRA Copy to the one who makes up the Club. 
Premiums to Agents. 
We make the following offer to those sending us the 
largest amount in cash subscriptions to our Journals for the 
year 1857, previous to the 10th of April next: 


. For the largest amount,. FIFTY DOLLARS. 

. For the next largest,,... FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
. For the next largest,.... FORTY DOLLARS. 

. For the next Jargest,.... TTHIRTY-FIVE DOLL’S. 
For the next largest..... THIRTY DOLLARS. 

For the next largest,.... TWENTY-FIVE DOLL’S. 
For the next largest..... TWENTY DOLLARS. 

For the next lsrgest,.... FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 

. For the next largest,.... TEN DOLLARS. 

. For the FIVE next largest—Each FIVE DOLLARS 
in Agricultural Books from Saxton & Co.’s Catalogue. 


It will be perceived from the above that we have increased 


SODIMSOSONS 


_ 


somewhat the amount of the Premiums open to compeiition‘ 
We offer also the following 
Specific Premiums for Subscriptions. 

For $20 sent for Subscriptions to either or both our 
journals, we will send un extra copy of the CounTRy GEN- 
TLEMAN free for one year to the Agent, and any $1.00 or 
$1.25 book on Saxton’s List of Agricultural Publications 
provided no other Premium be taken. 

For $30 —THe Country GENTLEMAN and Two Dot- 
LARS, il! Books, as above, provided no other Premium be 
laken. 

For $40—Tue Country GENTLEMAN and TurEE DoL- 
Laks in Books, as above, with the same proviso. 

For $50—Tue Country GENTLEMAN and Five Dot- 
LARS in Books, as above, with the same proviso. 





Specimen Numbers. 

Of the CuLtivator and Country GENTLEMAN are freely 
supplied to all Applicants. We will send a copy of the Re- 
GISTER to any One wishing to make use of it to procure sub- 
scriptions, on being informed to that effect. Address all let- 
ters oO inquiry, or orders accompanied by the cash, to 

LUTHER TUCCER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 



































